





































NOW ON COLUMBIA (Lp) LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE FINEST OPERA RECORDING EVER MADE 


PUCCINI'S 


ADAME 


BVITERFLY 


COMPLETE OPERA 


A METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION PRODUCTION 








with Eleanor Steber, Richard 
Tucker, Giuseppe } aldengo, Jean 
Madeira, Alessio De Paolis. George 
Cehanovsky, Melchiorre Luise, 
Thelma Votipka, John Baker, and 
Max Rudolf conducting the Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 

















Great 
cast—great recording—an ideal 
combination which makes this bril- 
liant performance the greatest ever 
reproduced on records! You will 
thrill to the breathtaking realism 
of this superb operatic triumph! 


music—great story—great 








HEAR IT AT YOUR DEALER'S TODAY! 
Set $1-4 (Manual) or Set $1-104 (Auto- 









matic) 3 LP Records $14.55* 
Complete in 2 volumes on 78 r.p.m 
Set MOP-30 $19.63" 














Other Operatic Recordings on Columbia ({p) Records For Your Uninterrupted Listening Pleasure 


Puccini: La Bohéme. Bidu Sayao, Richard Tucker, Sal- 


Ravel: L'Enfant et les Sortileges (The Child and the 
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THE AUDIO FAIR 


Editorial Notes 


The first annual convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society held at the New 
Yorker Hotel on October 27, 28, and 29, 
brought forth the largest collection of 
papers exclusively devoted to audio in the 
history of radio and electronics. They 
were presented by some of the foremost 
technicians of the country. 

Among the 50 odd exhibitors at the Fair, 
at least a dozen had demonstrations of 
interest to the record enthusiast; these 
occupied our attention for the better part 
of our two day visit. It would be impos- 
sible to report on all the exhibits, as the 
manner of demonstration was oOiten too 
raucous to assess finer points of reproduc- 
tion. The volume of sound to offset com- 
petition from neighboring exhibitors let 
loose in a far too small space (a conven- 
tional hotel room) was generally extreme- 
ly loud. No one, who has not attended a 
convention of this kind, can imagine the 
enervating effect on the visitor. 

Roaming the halls of the Fair was a 
grueling experience, but once one entered 
the portals of an exhibitor most of the 
alien sounds were left outside, and despite 
the volume of sound encountered one was 
able (if one tried hard) to concentrate on 
the demonstration immediately at hand. 
A few exhibitors obliged the interested 
listeners by closing the door and adjusting 
volume to permit better accessment of 
equipment. That more did not do this was 
prevented by the constantly shifting crowds 
that invaded each exhibition. 

To the record enthusiast,. one of the 
most absorbing demonstrations was the 
exhibit and audition of experimental pho- 
nograph records by Frank L. Capps & Co., 
Inc. and the Cook Laboratories. Theirs 
is the first extended-range record and rec- 
ording system of its kind in the United 
States. 
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Miss Isabel Capps and Emory Cook 
told the writer that it was reasonably cer- 
tain that some record concern would be 
interested in adopting the system within 
the near future. The experimental records, 
comprising selections by full symphony 
orchestra, piano, organ, etc., which the 
Cook Laboratories had had especially made, 
were most impressive. Their realistic 
qualities were both amazing and startling. 
Amazing because they reproduced faith- 
fully the highest overtones of the violin, 
the piano and the percussive instruments 
without compensating decibel curve, or 
any peaking. (The system, Miss Capps 
informed us, was flat from 10 to 20,000 
cycles.) Startling because in the long 
years that we have known music in repro- 
duction never before have we experienced 
anything quite like it. This was reproduc- 
tion that gave the most vivid impression 
of having opened a door (a very wide 
one) onto a concert hall performance. The 
demonstration was given to us at several 
levels and we were able to get an idea of 


its value in the home on equipment of 
course, that could reproduce its entire 
range. 


At RCA’s Exhibit 


At the exhibit of the Radio Corporation 
of America, we heard a demonstration on 
high fidelity equipment, employing the 
Olsen LC1A speakers, which showed the 
differences between the 45 and the 78 disc. 

The Olsen Speaker System and the 
Klipsch (corner horn) System Loud speak- 
ers (the latter demonstrated at the Fair 
by the manufacturer, Brociner Sound Lab- 
oratories) were enthusiastically received 
by the assembled guests at the banquet 
on Friday evening. The demonstration 
at the banquet was conducted from be- 
hind curtains and announcement of the 
voting of guests on the merits of various 
equipment and the names of the manufac- 
turers was given later. In a large audi- 
torium, like the dining room in use, the 
Klipsch System made the greatest impres- 
sion. Whether such equipment as this is 
ideally suited to the average home or not 
remains debatable. 

One reviewer using this equipment, of 
our acquaintance, likes to play it too loud- 
ly for comfort. 

Of the many speaker systems demon- 
strated at the Fair for home reproduction 
of records, none fascinated our technical 
advisor Mr. Lanier, our assistant Mr. 
Luten, and ourself so much as that intro- 
duced by Pickering & Co., Inc. At first 
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hearing this new speaker system seems to 
have achieved in a very small inclosure a 
remarkable response not only in the bass 
range but throughout the whole spectrum. 
The range of this system is from 45 to 
15,000 cycles. Distortion seemed negli- 
gible. 

The Pickering unit employs a single 8 
inch speaker mounted in the top of a three 
and one half foot column, completely en- 
closed. It includes an elaborate acoustical 
treatment employing special tubes for 
eliminating peaks in the system and for 
giving it the qualitative bass response as- 
sociated with much larger speakers. This 
unit was favorably commented upon by 
everyone we met at the Fair, and one soon 
realized it was a major attraction. 


A Space Saver 


this should 
who have little 


Such a speaker system as 
prove a boon to those 
space in the home. Its placement in the 
room might well be anywhere, though 
one believes its best position would be in 
a corner. It comes in several different 
wood finishes. 

At the exhibit of Audak & Co., we heard 
a new pickup which should prove a boon 
to those who find irksome the interchange 
of pickup heads for two types of records. 
This unit, known as the New Audax Poly- 
phase Reproducer System, is really two | 
pickups in one. It plays 78, 45 and 33) 
rpm records. This changing from 78 to/ 
45 or 33 is accomplished by a simple turn 
of the hand, reversing the head. The} 
point pressure is about 7 grams, the out- 
put above 30 m.v., and the needle radiation 
is very low. Its range is from 30 to 10,000 
cycles. The pickup, used in conjunction 
with any high powered amplifier, requires 
no preamplification. On first hearing its 
performance (behind closed door) prov- 
ed smooth and well balanced, and the 
overall response seemed flat. It is un- 
questionably the best pickup that the] 
Audak Co. has made to date, and it is in| 
the low price range. Considering that} 
one head serves in place of two, also that} 
the consumer can change needles himself, | 
it seems a good buy. Moreover, the con-| 
sumer can be assured of uniform response! 
and not have the worries which accom-[ 
pany the replacement of pickup heads as} 
is the case with the G. E. cartridges. 

The Livingston Electronic Corp. display 
included a newly developed light-weight 
tone arm for use with 33 and 45 discs, and 
a unit for testing the weight of one’s 
(Continued on 73) 
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This VWexed Question on Interpretation 





By NEVILLE D’ESTERRE 


I 

By interpretation of music, is meant the 
translation of that which is given to us in 
the obscure form of musical notation into 
the clear form of eloquent sound. A work 
of music, as the composer leaves it on 
paper, calls for this, and is nothing until 
this has been accomplished. The _ per- 
former, if he is conscientious and a true 
musician, begins, in the course of studying 
a work of music, to interpret it to him- 
self. Being a true musician, and not a 
mere manipulator of sound-producing de- 
vices, he cannot help doing this, for in 
him the ability to think in terms of music 
is an established faculty. Guided by his 
own personal judgment, he conceives that 
the work has such and such a meaning: 
that it proclaims certain moods or emo- 
tions. As he conceives the work, so he 
interprets it: to himself in the first place; 
afterwards possibly to others. And, what 
he accomplishes within his own limitations 
(on which the quality of the result dep- 
ends) is not a mere rendering of the nota- 
tion into audible sound, but the conversion 
to audibility of the thought, whether 
weighty or light, that promted the com- 
poser so to express himself. 

This in the generalized sense, is inter- 
pretation, as that term is applied to music: 
performance, that is to say, established 
upon the performer’s own conception of 
what a work signifies, both as a whole, 
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and in its several details. The weight of 
significance varies greatly in works of 
music, some works having much and others 
very little; but every composition above 


the level of hack work — every “original’’ 
work of music» in short — is susceptible 
of interpretation: a Liszt “Consolation” 


equally with Beethoven’s “Great Fugue.” 

It should be noted, incidentally, that per- 
formance as such, is not necessarily inter- 
pretation. Performance is interpretation 
only when the work has a meaning to the 
performer, which he endeavours to repro- 
duce in his reading. This sounds obvious, 
and ought to be self-evident; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is neither obvious nor self- 
evident to many students, performers, and 
critics of music. 

Interpretation, then, is intelligent per- 
formance; and the musician who performs 
a work intelligently is ipso facto an in- 
terpreter of that music, whether we ap- 
prove of his ideas or not, and whether his 
medium of production is his own voice, 
or a single instrument made audible with 
his hands or his breath, or a collection of 
instrumentalists whose playing he directs 
according to his own sense of the music. 

So, to pass from the general to the parti- 
cular, we come to virtuosity — the crafts- 
manship of the interpreter. Whether this 
term, virtuosity, may be applied to an 
orchestral conductor, as it is to a pianist, 
violinist, or wind-player, is a debatable 
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matter. My personal view is that it may 
be, and ought to be so applied, and that 
a great conductor, like Felix Mottl or 
Karl Muck in the past, or Arturo Toscanini 
or Leopold Stokowski in the present, is 
just as truly a virtuoso upon his chosen 
medium, as a great instrumentalist like 
Eugene Ysaye or Moritz Rosenthal in 
former years, or Joseph Szigeti or Artur 
Rubinstein in our own day. 


Virtuosity in music is the exhibition of 
superlatve technique in the control of the 
instrumental force at the disposal of the 
artist. It follows, to my mind, that the 
technically proficient conductor is no less 
a great virtuoso than the great soloist. As 
I see it, his greatness in this respect is 
the combination of high technical skill 
with imaginative understanding. Virtuosity 
without sympathy and imagination is no- 
thing: in elementary note-perfection a 
pianola might give points to Horowitz; in 
plain time beating a metronome is more 
accurate than Sir Thomas Beecham. 


A Different Viewpoint 


Here is the premise which I, for one 
have accepted as true. But, a few years 
ago a certain man of letters, whose mind 
turns inquiringly to music, pronounced this 
premise to be false and misleading. He 
declared that, where masterpieces of mu- 
sic were concerned he did not believe in 
readings and interpretation — only in 
misreadings and misinterpretation. Speak- 
ing of conductors (but clearly the proposi- 
tion might apply to soloists in an equal 
degree) he asked: “Why is it that a cer- 
tain conductor’s performance of the ‘Par- 
sifal Prelude’ is as satisfying as his ‘Tann- 
haeuer Overture’ is not?” 


In his view, the right answer to this 
was: “Because the material in the ‘Par- 
sifal Prelude’ is of such commanding 
stature that any competent conductor can 
do it justice.” 


(“Competent conductor” seems to beg 
the whole question. But in the field of 
logic men of letters are a law unto them- 
selves.). 


It is for us, now, to look into this. The 
“Parsifal Prelude” is certainly a work of 
commanding stature. The “Tannhaeuser” 
Overture is indisputably of lesser conse- 
quence. But this does not give us (exclud- 
ing the “competence” of the ‘conductor 
from our minds) exactly the reason why 
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the early Wagner work lays itself open to 
misrepresentation, while the later Wagner 
work does not. The reason is discovered 
first in the complexity of the “Tannhaeuser 
Overture” and the simplicity of the ‘“Par- 
sifal Prelude”; and then, as a contributory 
factor, in the popularity of the “Tannhaeu- 
se” music which here, as in many similar 
cases: has a pychological influence upon 
those (or, some of those, at any rate), who 
undertake to interpret it, causing them to 
do so with the subconscious part of their 
minds fixed upon the audience rather than 
the music. The “Parsifal Prelude” is too 
austere to be popular; and the conductor 
reacts to it accordingly. This is not to say 
that any hard and fast rule can, or should, 
be laid down. Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasia,’” a showy: second-rate work, is ren- 
dered alike by almost all capable profes- 


sional pianists. Can the same thing be 
said of one of the greatest work of its 
kind, Beethoven’s “Emperor Concerto”? 


George du Maurier tells us somewhere 
of an amateur tenor who sang Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” at a musical party. An eminent 
German musician, who was present, ap- 
plauded him vigorously. “You liked it, 
Herr Professor?” said the flattered ama- 
teur. “Of course, I liked it,” replied the 
Professor: “I always like it. Not even a 
singer like you can make it sound trivial.” 
(Was the caption to this story “Honour 
where honour is due?” It ought to have 
been). 


A Question Well Answered 


Many years ago I was at a gathering 
at a cafe in Melbourne after a symphony 
concert, at which G. W. L. Marshall-Hall 
had conducted, and the “Egmont Over- 
ture” had been played. The conductor was 
waylaid by a gushing young lady, who 
said to him: “Oh, Mr. Marshall-Hall, how 
superbly you conducted the ‘Egmont’! 
It was really magnificent!” “I did not 
conduct it,” replied Marshall-Hall, “there 
was no need for.me to conduct it. I just 
beat time. My men can play the ‘Egmont’ 
on their heads.” 

So» we see that George du Maurier (who 
knew something about music) considered 
the inherent loveliness of the “Adelaide” 
to be proof against even the efforts of the 
self-conscious amateur; and that Marshall- 
Hall, 


an ardent Beethovenian, if ever 

there was one, held — or, at least, stated 
- - — (Continued on page 100) 
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THE STORY BEHIND 





VICTOR'S 45 DISC AND CHANGER 





T HE story behind RCA Victor’s 45 

rpm disc and changer mechanism is 
told by B. R. Carson, A. D. Burt, and H. 
I. Reiskind, three engineers of the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corp. of 
America who played a major part in its 
development, in the June 1949 issue of the 
RCA REVIEW. This is a technical jour- 
nal published quarterly by the RCA Lab- 
oratories Division, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Annual subscription is $2.00 Single issues 
are 50c. Technical-minded readers will be 
interested in this article from which we 
shall quote at this time. The title of this 
article is “A Record Changer and Record 
of Complementary Design.” 

It should be observed at the outset that 
the changer governed in part the consider- 
ation of the development, size and speed 
of the new disc. The theory, advanced as 
long ago as 1924 by a leading English 
engineer, that perfect alignment of the 
tone arm would eliminate distortion in 
reproduction, was evidently ruled out by 
demand for and interest in changer me- 
chanism by the greater bulk of the record- 
buying public. 


The Advent of the Changer 


Undeniably the invention of the changer 
mechanism created a wider interest in re- 
corded music, though from its inception 
most engineers rightfully contended that 
it was hardly a fool-proof mechanism and 
created problems of distortion which could 
not be surmounted. The multiple con- 
veniences of the machine age have made 


most of us lazy, and it is understandable - 


that most people would rather have the 
machine do the job of changing records 
than themselves. The old day when manual 
changing was essential made listening to 
symphonies, concertos, operas, etc. some- 
what of a chore for the person operating 
the phonograph. Too, the necessity of 
changing needles with each new record 
side was truly a labor of love that inhibited 
the widest interest in the record as a 
means of hearing long works of music. 
In the article in question, the writers at 
the beginning point out that 50 years ago 
“the rotational speed of the turntable was 
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established on a basis which was largely 
a matter of experimental compromise based 
on the state of the art at that time. The 
standards which were finally evolved (10 
and 12 inches for diameter, and 78.26 rev- 
olutions per minute for speed) have re- 
mained unaltered for many years. While 
there have been some notworthy refine- 
ments of record making and playing tech- 
niques, these were accomplished within 
the pre-established limitations of record 
size, groove dimensions, and turntable 
speed. Record changing mechanisms, in 
particular, have been handicapped by the 
requirement that they accommodate both 
10-inch and 12-inch records. Further, 
records have been costly, fragile, subject 
to wear, of limited quality, and inconven- 
ient to handle and store. The result of this 
situation has been that a truly satisfactory 
performance seemed to be ‘unattainable 
within the limitations of the system as 
established. It, therefore, became evident 
that an entirely new approach was indi- 
cated—namely, one specifically designed 
to eliminate these problems and _limita- 
tions.” 

To approach the requirements of an 
ideal system, the writers tell us any change 
“in an existent, long established system 
must do more than solve problems related 
to the accomplishment of just satisfactory 
performance.” They further state that as 
long as records were played manually, “the 
two diameters, the variations in the dimen- 
sions of the starting lead-in, and tripping 
grooves, and the variations in record thick- 
ness were comparatively unimportant.” 
The changer mechanism altered all this. 
Those interested in a full discussion of 
the “factors influencing record changer 
design” and the “determination of the re- 
cord changer design” are referred to the 
article in question. 


45 Changer’s Development 


It is of interest to know that the 45 
changer mechanism was developed and 
worked on over a period of 12 years. The 
speed was chosen for several reasons which 
will be given later. The 45 rpm. system, 
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with its greater clarity of reproduction, 
would have proved (as we have previous- 
ly pointed out) a truly revolutionary ad- 
vancement in the art of reproduced music 
had it been placed upon the market six 
months or a year prior to the advent of 
a practical long-playing disc. Whether 
the 45 disc will go down in record history 
as a major achievement in the art of repro- 
duced music or a notable experiment that 
failed because of the necessity of a fool- 
proof changer mechanism remains a moot 
question. Had the 45 system been ad- 
vanced during the time of manual chang- 
ing, it would have been hailed as a mirac- 
ulous development. 


Record Design 


Returning to the article let us consider 
the “factors influencing record design,” as 
advanced by the writers. They tell us that 
78 rpm disc (10 and 12-inch) represented, 
until recently, “the best available medium 
for recorded home entertainment consider- 
ing convenience and cost.” The fact that 
record breakage has been “a problem to 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer ever 
since the present design of 78 rpm. discs 
was adopted” promted recent interest in 
other substances for the record. “The 
advent of synthetic thermoplastic resins 
made it possible to produce unbreakable 
records. Howver because of high raw 
material costs, such resins were not econ- 
omicallly practical to use for commercial 
records.” With the advent of the so-called 
plastic records, it was deemed necessary 
by manufacturers to raise the cost to double 
that of the standard shellac disc. 

“Record surface noise,” continues our 
engineers, “has also come in for its share 
of criticism and has a long history. In the 
past, many factors have contributed to its 
production; recording materials, cutting 
styli, metallizing and plating processes. 
and record compositions. Over the years, 
improvements in all these elements have 
been made until, in recent years, the par 
ticle size of the mineral fillers used in 
commercial record compositions has large- 
ly determined surface noise. The introduc- 
tion of the lightweight jewel-point pickup 
and the frequency balance developed for 
home instruments just before the war, 
further reduced the apparent loudness of 
the record surface noise and resulted in 
quite acceptable performance on home in- 
struments. However, for reproduction with 
increased frequency ranges, the surface 
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record 
compositions is higher than desirable. The 
limination of mineral fillers from shellac 


no'se of the average commercial 


ype compostions is impractical since it 
results in an extremely brittle, poor-wear- 
ing composition; even a reduction in filller 
particle size seriously increase brittleness. 
Further, the noise reduction that can be 
obtained by using the finest available fillers 
does not approach that obtained with un- 
filled resin. The solution to this problem 
is the same as breakage; the use of un- 
filled synthetic thermoplastics and again 
economics enters. Toughness, which re- 
sults in greatly increased record life, is 
another characteristic of many of the syn- 
thetic thermoplastic resins that makes their 
use desirable in phonograph records.” 

The above paragraph cannot fail to in 
terest the record buyer. The plastic disc 
remains a major advancement in the re- 
cord industry despite its problems of static 
noises. Had the writers digressed for a 
moment, they might have pjointed out 
that the plastic disc has been best served 
by the new light-weight pickups. For the 
old, heavy-weight pickups, in use prior to 
the war, wear them badly. 


High Fidelity Reproduction 


The writers go on to tell us that high 
fidelity reproduction has been an objective 
with engineers for a long time, and that 
“with a purely acoustical system (where 
noise and distortion are absent) a definite 
preference is shown for an _ unrestricted 
frequency range.” On the face of this, one 
wonders why more manufacturers of com- 
mercial equipment have not made phono- 
graphs of extended range for the record- 
buying public. One also wonders why the 
45 player, for general distribution, was 
not of a wider range. Or why the so-called 
high-fidelity model was priced so high. 

In designing the new record, the Victor 
engineers tell us it was desirable “that the 
parameters be chosen so as to reduce in- 
herent distortion to a minimum. The major 
causes of distortion in disc records have 
been: first — polishing the metal parts in 
plating operations, and second — the in- 
ability of the stylus to trace the recorded 
proove.” 

For the technical minded reader, the spe- 
cifications set up for determining the point 
of distortion are outlined by the engineers. 
Their contention that “it was observed 
that in all cases where the intermodula- 
tion measured less than 10 per cent, no 
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aural distortion was perceptible when the 
records were reproduced on wide-range 
equipment” is challenged by many engin- 
eers of our acquaintance. 


Playing Time Experiments 


The playing time of the new record was 
determined by Victor engineers after long 
experiments. These are outlined in the 
article. It must be assumed from the facts 
given that the playing time and the speed 
of the new disc was determined sometime 
back before the long playing record was 
developed. 

“To determine if any common denomin- 
ator existed that would minimize musical 
breaks without being too wasteful for 
short selections,” the writers tell us, “an 
analysis was made of the music in the 
Victor Catalogue. Because of its size, only 
that portion of the catalogue known as 
‘The Music America Loves. Best’ was 
chosen. This consists of those selections 
other than current popular tunes, that show 
continued popularity. The playing time 
of each musical unit was determined and 
cumulative distribution curves — prepared. 
... The ‘Red Seal’ or ‘classical portion of 
this catalogue was analyzed separately, 
since it is in this type of music that long 
units are most frequently encountered .. . 
It is rather surprising to note that 7 per 
cent of the musical units in the ‘classical’ 
portion of the catalogue are less than five 
minutes long. It would appear from this 
that undue weight may, have at times, 
been given to the importance of long play- 
ing time.” 


The Commercial Angle 


It is not surprising to find the com- 
mercial angle of the record business en- 
tering into and determining the decisions 
of the RCA Victor Company. It is hardly 
necessary to state that without the wide 
sales of popular tunes and the lighter clas- 
sical selections, the sales of serious music 
would not sustain a record busines. Yet, 
it seems curious that those who were re- 
sponsible for the serious side of music in 
the company did not realize the advant- 
ages for educational purposes in the long- 
playing system. Since the launcing of 
the 45 disc, we have reasons to believe 
that RCA Victor has altered its view- 
points, and it is our prediction that in the 
not too distant future the company will 
bring out a long-playing record. Whether 
or not it will employ the 45 system of 
reproduction cannot be predicted. In view 
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of the recent wide-range developmnts in 
the record field, which RCA Victor’s Eng- 
lish associates — His Master’s Voice — 
and others have worked on (see article 
on the recent Audio Fair,) there are just 
reasons to believe that advancements on 
th 45 system my be forthcoming. 

The Victor engineers in their article 
give the reasons for adoption of 45 rpm, 
and state its advantages as follows: “1. 
The volume of material in the record is 
less than required at either 33 1/3 or 78.26 
rpm. 2. With the depressed music area 
design, which reduces record scuffling, the 
diameter is 67/8 inches compared to 8% 
inches at 33 1/3 or 7% at 78.26 rpm. 3. 
The record changer design provides reli- 
able performance. 4. A playing time of 
7% minutes may be obtained at a reduced 
terminal quality (though superior to 78 
rpm records). 

“Based on the above considerations, the 
speed of 45 is obviously superior to either 
78.26 or 3 1/3 rpm, and was therefore 
chosen for this system.” 


“A Basic Advance” 


Summarizing the engineers state: “It is 
believed that the system described here 
represents a basic advance in disc record 
reproduction. The desired improvements 
in quality, both noise and distortion, size 
reduction, long life, simplified and rapid 
record changer operaton and elimination 
of record breakage have bee achieved. The 
record meets the requiremnts for high 
fidlity reproduction.” 

Because it has been intimated to us by 
some in the trade that our survey of the 
45 disc to date has not been adequately 
presented we take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the article in the RCA REVIEW 
and to reprint such portions of it as we 
believe to be of interest to the majority 
of our readers. 

If we have been remiss in reporting on 
the new 45 issues, this has been due in 
part to our inability to cope with constant- 
ly slipping records. We have been in- 
formed by one Victor official that this 
condition has been rectified with a new 
label design on the 45s. Naturally, such 
distortion has prevented true assessment 
of musical and reproductive qualities from 
the 45, and at least in one case has resulted 
in a review that was not justified. 

In reviewing the Fiedler-Boston Pops 
performance of “Triana” (Albeniz-Arbos) 
(Victor 45 disc 49-0437) we said the con- 
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ductor “tends to run one phrase into an- 
other, thereby slighting much musical de- 


tail.” Our profuse apologies to Mr. Fiedler 
are offered. Our player was not function- 
ing correctly and we heard the recording 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
Since that time, our player has been ad- 
justed and the Fiedler performance of 
“Triana” claims our admiration and praise. 
Inasmuch as we suggested to Mr. Fiedler 
some years ago that he should record this 
and other of the Arbos transcriptions from 
Albanez’s “Iberia,” we have reasons to 
welcome this first issue. It is to be hoped 
that the conductor will record more of 
these colorful and engaging pieces. 


Hearing the 45 under desirable circum- 
stances reveals its superiority over some 
of Victor’s 78 discs. The quality of the 
musical reproduction is particularly grati- 
fying especially from the aspect of tonal 
coloring. Next month we will discuss some 
of the extended range 45s and mention 
those which have proved most appealing 
to us. 








N. Y. Society of 
Recorded Music 


@ Back in the fall of 1948, a group of 
record enthusiasts met by chance in a rec- 
ord store and a new record society was 
born. The first meeting were held at the 
homes of the pioneers, but by the spring 
of 1949, interest had developed sufficiently 
to encourage finding larger quarters. 
Through the courtesy of the New York 
Public Library at 42nd Street and Fifth 
Aveue, the meetings were subsequently 
given in a lecture room equiped with a 
high fidelity phonograph, thus permitting 
visitors and wider expansion of the organ- 
ization. 

Early this fall, the pioneer group got 
together and invited your editor and his 
valued assistant Mr. Philip L. Miller (as- 
sistant Music Librarian at the 42nd Street 
Public Library) to cooperate with them. 
The meetings that followed resulted in 
your editor being elected president of the 
Society and he and Mr. Miller elected per- 
manent Trustees. These honors’ were 
deeply appreciated. The other officers 
elected were Henry Fraser Bent, vice- 
president, Haverling W. McCracken, 
Chairman, Samuel B. Miller and Ann Mc- 








Cracken, Secretaries, and Anthony F. 
Gagne, treasurer. 
It is of interest to know the various 


business careers of the pioneer group who 
started the Society. A majority of the 
group is among the nine trustees voted to 
serve one, two and three year terms. Thus 
we have Rolfe Boswell (Newspaper Edi- 
tor), Henry Fraser Bent (Insurance Ad- 
visor), S. J. Fanelli (Law Secretary), Hav- 
eling W. McCracken (Salesman), Walter 
Pond (Lawyer), Anthony F. Gagne (Cer- 
tified Public Account), Samuel B. Miller 
(Investment Consultant), Hiroshi Tanaka 
(Sound Engineer) and George Varkonyi 
(Display Designer and Sound Technician). 


Visitors Welcome 


The Society will welcome visitors at its 
meetings, and your editor will assuredly 
be pleased to have any interested readers 
who wish to attend meetings write in for 
particulars regarding proposed concerts on 
December 1 and 17. It is our belief that 
the aims of the Society will promote wide 
interest in its activities. These aims are as 
follows: 

The New York Society of Recorded 
Music aims to promote and encourage in- 
terest in reproduced music and interpreta- 
tive artistry. It intends to present two 
concerts each month from September 
through May on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of the month, except in such 
cases where holidays prevent this arrange- 
ment. 

Though reproduced music programs 
cannot be considered as continuously des- 
irable replacements for live concerts, they 
can become esteemed supplemnts. It is 
gnerally agreed by most in the music 
world that the special disposition of the 
record, which has become through the 
years a highly valued personal possession, 
makes of it one of the most widely treas- 
ured sources for musical enjoyment. Re- 
corded music programs, judiciously chosen 
and presented to appeal to the many rather 
than the few, can promote a wider and 
keener appreciation of music and artistry 
as well as a healthy companionship among 
record enthusiasts. For, from records, it 
is possible to hear music seldom played 
in the concert halls as well as interpreta-/ 
tive artistry of present and past musicians/ 
of all nationalities. 

Through selected recordings a Society! 
can and should faithfully serve a diversi-/ 
fied group of music listeners at each con-/ 
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cert. At least three apsects of music will 
be given at the concerts of the New York 
Society of Recorded Music. By following 
this precedure, the Society believes it will 
assist all members in the development of 
their record libraries at home. 


To encourage good comradeship, an in- 
formal get-together after the programs 
will permit members to become acquaint- 
ed and to known better each others tastes 
and interests. ; 


Annual dues to the Society are as fol- 
lows: Active Membership $5.00, Husband 
and Wife $7.50, Associate $3.00 (non- 
resident, student, junior, etc.). The So- 
ciety desires to cooperate with all existent 
group of similar nature and will welcome 
any correspondence. Letters sent to your 
editor will be turned over to the secretaries 
for immdiate answer. The Society is seek- 
ing a permanent home of its own and any 
suggestions that readers can advance will 
be welcomed. 





The Audio Fair 


(Continued from page 66) 


pickup. This latter — known as a stylus 
pressure gauge — seemed to us a valuable 
gadget to have, particularly if one uses 
an arm that requires changing of weight 
with different types of records. Its cost 
is nominal $1.50. The tone arm, unques- 
tionably one of the best on the market, 
operating freely on a ball-bearing bass, is 
correctly aligned and assures the minimum 
in record wear. 
A Fine Motor 

In the Rek-O-Kut Company’s exhibit, 
we encountered a three-speed motor and 
turntable that operated with amazing ef- 
ficiency. The motor is a constant speed, 
vibration-free operation, fitted with a Lam- 
itex motor pulley. Adjustable stops per- 
mit an almost instantaneous adjustment 
of all three speeds. The noise level seem- 
ed extremely low and it is our belief that 
those who are considering a new motor, 
especially to accommodate performance of 
two or three speeds, would do well to con- 
sider this unit. 

The Sun Radio and Electronics Com- 
pany demostrated for the first time in the 
East the condensor pickup manufactured 
by Stuart D. Noble of Hollywood, Calif. 
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This is one of the most extraordinary pick- 
ups on the market, offering a flat response 
from 30 to 12,000 cycles. Advertised as 
the world’s lightest pickup, its tracking 
potentialities are astonishing. The weight 
of this pickup is 2 grams on 33 or 45 discs, 
and about 4 grams on 78. It not only 
tracks perfectly any record, but will even 
track a badly warped one. The needle 
will give up to 2,000 plays, according to 
the manufacturer, without showing undue 
wear on the record. 





OT too much of interest has come over 
from Europe during recent months. 
Apparently record manufacturers there, 
too, employ the doldrums as a suitable 
dumping place for their more commercial 
and less impressive releases. The more or 


less “official” English recording of the 
Vaughan Williams “Sizth Symphony,” , 
done by Adrian Boult and the London 


Symphony (HMV C7755/8), is now with 
us, so that comparisons with the recent 
N. Y. Philharmonic—Stokowski effort are 
in order. Close scrutiny indicates that 
while Boult has been served by brighter 
and cleaner recording, he is working with 
an inferior orchestra. The music itself, 
which has been previously discussed (in 
the August issue), is practically conductor- 
proof. Boult adopts a slightly slower pace 
than the more impatient Stokowski; he 
is more incisive rhythmically, yet it can 
not be said that his version has any spe- 
cial virtue lacking in the American per- 
formance. From a practical viewpoint, it 
would hardly seem worthwhile to invest 
in the imported discs (price $8.00), when 
one can obtain the domestic long-playing 
disc (Columbia LP ML-4214) which con- 
tains the whole symphony uninterrupted 
(Continued on 


page 100) 
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The Old World's 
Great Musical Performances 





NOW FLAWLESSLY ETCHED 


Vm CAPITOL BECOROS 





TELEFUNKEN tiatnamenasiong 


sounded the note for the great music of the 
world. Music conducted and performed by 
Europe's foremost artists—recorded at all three 
speeds with a fidelity that makes your living 
room a great concert hall. 


For now, Capitol has etched these masterful 
Telefunken performances, as well as other 
classics, on Long-Playing Microgroove Non- 
breakable 334 rpm Records. Now you may hear 
symphonies and choral works—classic and 
modern — in an uninterrupted tapestry of sound. 


How else can you hear Igor Stravinsky conduct- 
ing the Berlin Symphony Orchestra in The Card 
Game-—or listen raptly as Willem Mengelberg 
conducts the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra performing Ein Heldenleben? —Hear 
Max Thurn as he directs the Hamburg State 
Opera Choir and Orchestra in a thrilling inter- 
pretation of Bruckner’s Mass in E Minor, and 
evening after evening of other soul-stirring 
performances by the Old World’s musical greats. 


ONLY ONCAPITOL— | 33%) 
WORLD-FAMED CLASSICS ~ 45 ( 
AT ALL THREE SPEEDS! 
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BEETHOVEN: Leonora Overture No. 1, 
Op. 138; London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
London disc T. 5162. $2.10. 


A This excellent recording of Eduard van 


Beinum’s_ effective performance of this 
moderately engaging work should make 
it the best in its field. Though this read- 
ing is not quite as memorable as the one 
on the older Toscanini-B.B.C. record, the 
fine engineering job and the quiet surfaces 
should just tip the scales in favor of the 
London disc. —C. J. L. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major, Op. 55; Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, conduct- 
ed by Bruno Walter. Columbia LP disc 
ML-4228, $4.86. 

T IS the finely balanced and richly re- 
sonant recording, accomplished in a 
newly built hall by Columbia, that gives 
this issue considerable precedence over any 
other. One would have expected that Eng- 
lish Decca might have realized a similar 
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reproductive splendor in the De Sabata 
version, but such was not the case. This 
is Walter’s second performance of the 
“Eroica” with this same orchestra. The 
other, made in 1941, was not as satisfac- 
tory as this from the reproductive stand 
point. Columbia engineers have since 1941 
greatly advanced the art of recording the 
symphony orchestra. Definitely the sump- 
tuous sound of the orchestral playing is 
going to win and woo a lot of listeners. 
As for the performance, Walter’s Bee- 
thoven is sound music-making, the work 
of a man who has lived long and intimate- 
ly with the ‘Eroica”. There is eloquence 
and nobility in his interpretatioin though 
—for me—little of the illuminating pene- 
tration that Toscanini reveals in this score. 
As in his recent performance of the 
“Ninth Symphony,” Walter is more im- 
pressive in the third and fourth move- 
ments. There is insufficient strength of 
purpose in the heroic opening movement, 
and the “Funeral March” despite its deep 
solemnity lacks an “overpowering blend 
of grandeur and poignancy.” There is a 
bigness to the architectural structure of 
these movements which, when achieved, 
makes one more aware of the moral con- 
flict the composer implied. But this is 
how Walter feels the music, and no one 
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would question the sincerity of his ap- 
proach. Indeed, the honesty of his music- 


making commands respect. As the tem- 
peraments of different listeners respond 
to different interpretations, there is as- 


suredly a need for more than one reading 
of a score like this. The choice in such 
matters remains a personal one. —P. H. R. 
CANNIBICH: Sinfonie in B major; The 
Orchestra of the State, Berlin, conducted 
by Walter Gmeindl. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon set DGS 8, 3 discs (5 sides), $8.50. 
STAMITZ: Sinfonie in E flat major; The 
Orchestra of the State, Berlin, conducted 
by Walther Gmeindl. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set 20, 3 discs (5 sides), $8.50. 
WAGENSEIL: Sinfonie in D major; The 
Orchestra of the State, Berlin, conduct- 


ed by Walther Gmeindl. Deutsche 
Grammophone set 22, 2 discs (3 sides). 
$6.00. 

OHANN STAMITZ was regarded in 


his time (1717-1757) as a man of great 
originality and force. At Manheim he 
formed one of the most famous orchestras 
in Europe and developed a style of or- 
chestral playing — especially effecting a 
balance of tone and a perfection of shad- 
ing hitherto unknown — which affected 
the symphonic writing of Haydn, Mozart 


and many others. Christian Cannibich 
(1731-1798) was a pupil of Stamitz and 
his successors at Mannheim as conductor 


in 1759. There is just reason to believe 
that such symphonies as these were in the 
nature of “Gebrauchsmusik,” music de- 
signed for practical use, as much to show 
off the Mannheim Orchestra with its espe- 
cially fine string section as to delight an 
audience. To the student, Stamitz’s con- 
tribution to form remains of more interest 
today than the quality of his music. This 
symphony is an orderly exercise in style 
but lacking in sufficient mood and tech- 
ical variation. The thematic ideas remain 
unadventuresome and of no great emotional 
import. Gmeidl handles the performance 
expertly, shading the string writing with 
a knowing hand. 

Cannibich reveals a little more imagina- 
tion in his work though the lack of im- 
pelling drama leaves something to be de- 
sired. He makes freer use of his flutes 
and horns, supplying an instrumental con- 
trast much needed in a work that does not 
have any real depth of purpose. The 
three movements are well contrasted, with 
a vivacity and grace in the outer ones and 
a conservative poetic dignity in the An- 
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dante. The performance is a good one. 
The recording, accomplished in both cases 
in 1940, rates with the best of its period. 


The Viennese composer, Georg Chris- 
toph Wagenseil (1715-1777,) was a highly 
respected musician in his time. His sym- 
phonies, written before the stylistic in- 
fluences of Stamitz prevailed, are in the 
nature of suites. The present one con- 
tains three attractive short movements— 
an opening Allegro, an Andante and a 
Menuetto — in which the thematic ma- 
terial is fresh, alert and nicely contrasted. 
This is a pleasantly diverting early sym- 
phony, showing imagination and expres- 
siveness in its opening movements and a 
decided Handelian feeling in the final Men- 
uetto. Gmaindl plays it neatly and affec- 
tionately, and the 1940 recording serves 
the music satisfactorily. —P. H. R. 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 56a; and LISZT: Les Pre- 
ludes; The Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia 

LP disc ML2066, price $3.85. 

HIS disc, issued “in honor of the 50th 

season of the Philadelphia Orchestra,” 
contains two excellent performances of 
works that represent their composers at 
just about the highest level of their ac- 
complishment in the field of 
composition. 


Brahms, for me a minor master, was al- 


orchestral | 


ways at his best when he chose to use his | 


small, charming musical ideas in appro- 
priately small frameworks. His gifts for 
elaboration and _ invention, 


| 


circumscribed | 


by such forms as the theme and variations, | 
are then seen in the best possible light. | 
One is never aware in the Haydn Varia- | 


tions, for example, of 
nipulation of lightweight musical material 
to fill a large layout that mars so many 
of Brahm’s more ambitious scores. 


Ormandy certainly knows how to con-| 


duct Brahms. By some sort of magical 
balance, he manages to keep everything 
clean and clear — even the woodwind parts 
which can, without unusual care, 
obscure and opaque. Then too, he keeps 
the whole work moving in time with a 
kind of dreamy continuity. Skillful and 
imaginative conducting, this. 


“Les Preludes” has long been admired 
as Liszt’s finest symphonic poem. Not 
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heard so much during recent years, it is 
again pleasant to experience its scattered 
patches of beauty, especially in such a 
good performance as the one Ormandy 
and his men give on this record. 


The recording, on my machine, is defi- 
cient in “middles” as most LPs are these 
days, and there are moments of distortion 
in various quiet woodwind and string pas- 
sages in both works. The surfaces are 
satisfactory. —C. Jj. L. 


CORNELIUS: Barber of Bagdad — Over- 
ture. Deutsche Grammophon disc HM- 
57162, $2.50. DONIZETTI: Daughter 
of the Regiment — Overture. Deutsche 
Grammophon disc EM-15301, $2.50. DO- 
NIZETTI: Don Pasquale — Overture. 
Deutsch Grammophon disc HM-57130, 
$2.50. All played by the Dresden Phil- 
hamonic Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Van Kempen. 


HESE ARE firstrate performances of 

three comic operas overtures long 
popular in Germany. “The Barber of 
Bagdad,” dating from 1858, is little known 
outside of Germany but seems to share 
honors there in many opera houses along 
with Nicolai’s ‘““Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
As both are charming scores, one feels 
they deserve a hearing now and again, 
though the revival of the Cornelius’ opera 
in 1927 at the Metropolitan with Rethberg, 
Bender, etc. survived only five perform- 
ances. 


Van Kempen has consequential com- 
petition only of one of these records — 
the Polydor recording of the overture 
from “The Barber of Bagdad” made by 
Richard Strauss and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Strauss was a fine con- 
ductor and in this music he showed more 
poetic insight than Van Kempen. But Van 
Kempen has plenty of impulse and vi- 
tality. The recordings, accomplished in 
1939 and 1940, are by no means dated 
though one believes more modern ones 
would serve these works to greater ad- 


vantage. — P.H. R. 


EASDALE: Prelude and Ballet Music 
from the Film “Red Shoes”; The Phil- 
harmonia Orchtestra conducted by Muir 
Mathieson, and LAMBERT: Horoscope 
(Ballet Music) — Saraband for the Fol- 
lowers of Virgo and Bacchanale; The 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Constant Lambert. Columbia LP disc 
(10”) ML-2083, $3.85. 
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Fidelitone 


FLOATING POINT NEEDLES 


e STANDARD 50c 
e DELUXE $1.00 
e NYLON $1.25 
e MASTER $1.50 


Ask for Fidelitone longlife phonograph 
needles wherever records and music 
are sold. 


PERMO, Incorporated 
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A Divorcing the best movie music from 
a film robs it of its meaning and leaves 
one, who has not seen the picture rather 
groping around in the dark for the mean- 
ing of shifting moods. That is what takes 
place with the music heard on this disc 
from “Red Shoes.” This seems to be 
very cleverly devised music, full of fanciful 
ideas, and colorfully scored. It is well 
played by England’s most famous movie 
conductor. 

Several English friends have told me 
that Lambert’s compositions have been 
shamefully neglected. Is this the penalty 
he pays for being a first-rate conductor? 
I note in the June issue of “The Gramo- 
phone” that the reviewer of these “Horo- 
scope” excerpts speaks in favor of a 
number of works by Lambert that he val- 
ues highly. He also informs us there are 
other records of music from this ballet 
issued sometime back. What a lovely 
thing this Saraband is with its quiet ease 
and gracefulness — a perfect foil for the 
rhythmic brilliance of the Bacchanale, 
though I understand that in the full score 
they are separated by a waltz. Lambert, the 


conductor, does full justice to Lambert, 
the composer. Both sides offer excellent 
recording. —P. H. R. 


GOULD: Serenade of Carols, and Suite 
of Christmas Hymns; Morton Gould 
and His Orchestra. Columbia LP disc 
ML-2065 (10”) $3.85. 


A Mr. Gould’s arrangements of a group 
of carols and hymns has _ sophistication 
which is alien to their character. Few 
will deny the ingenuity of the composer’s 
scoring, but in our estimation it seems too 
patently a case of effects for effects’ sake. 
Perhaps Mr. Gould had in mind some 
modern “utility music” designed for “prac- 
tical use” by school orchestras, etc., in 
which the different instrumentalists are 
given ample opportunity to compete with 
each other. If this be true, he has made 
good, for I feel certain many amateur 
groups will have fun giving these scores 
a workout, but few will achieve the results 
that Gould and His Orchestra do. Col- 
umbia engineering serves the occasion in 
an eloquent manner. —J. N. 


HAYDN: Symphony no. 1, in D; Sym- 
phony no. 28, in A; Symphony no. 13, 
in D (“Jupiter”); Symphony no. 31, in 
D (“Hornsignal”); Symphony no. 34, 
in D minor; Symphony no. 44, in E 
minor (“Trauer”); Symphony no. 48, in 


78° 








C (“Maria Theresia”). Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Jonathan Sternberg, 
conductor. Haydn Society, Nne., 30 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 1001- 
3, 3 long playing discs $5.95 each. 


iTHOUT for a moment questioning the 
value of antiquarian research and the 
rediscovery of music which has somehow 
or other managed to be overlooked I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that more often than 
not forgotten music is forgotten for the 
excellent reason that it is not particularly 
good, or that the same thing has been 
better done by some other composer, or by 
the same one. It is only logical and na- 
tural to go through life assuming that this 
accounts for the neglect of the majority 
of Haydn’s symphonies. A handful of 
his later works in this form are known to 
us all, and occasionally some such enter- 
prising conductor as Beecham, who has a 
special affinity for this master, brings out 
a new one which we have no trouble in 
admiring, but it is only too easy to re- 
mark that these works, lovely as they are, 
are all cut to the same figure and of the 
same cloth, and how, then, can there be 
enough variation in the pattern to sustain 
our interest in more than a hundred of 
them? In answer to such reasoning the 
Haydn Society has been formed, and here 
on three LP discs we are offered seven 
early symphonies. We are promised in 
the near future recordings of two masses 
and the great oratorio The Creation, which 
everybody knows at least in part. 
Perhaps the acid test of new music in 
a new recording is the amount a reviewer 
can take before he begins to get tired. 
With a set of symphonies such as these 
it is of course perfectly possible to hear 
the works one at a time and to spread the 
listening out. But this reviewer did not 
do so. I listened in one session to the 
entire set, and I can honestly say I em 
joyed the experience thoroughly. There 
are many things aside from the sheer 
charm of the works themselves to sustaifl 
interest in the program. Happily we be 
gin at the beginning. The first symphony 
is a pleasant trifle, not very unlike the 
works of any competent contemporary of 
Haydn. By number 13 the composef 
emerges with a personal style easily rec 
ognizable to those who know the later 
masterpieces. And so we can watch him 
devolp up to no. 48 - arid it is possible by 
means of other recordings to extend the 
picture somewhat — the famous no. 
(“Farewell”) is Columbia M-205 and no 
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Look at the wealth of new 
performances for November now awaiting 
you at your RCA Victor dealer. You 
will wish to add many of them to your 
collection ...and for “the gift that 
keeps on giving!” 


ALBANESE — Entrance of Butterfly 
and Death of Butterfly from ‘’Madama 
Butterfly.’’ Single record. 
BEECHAM—Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 
—Richard Strauss. The Royal Philhar- 
monic Orch. Album of five records. 
CANTELLI—Symphony No. 93, in D 
—Haydn. The NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. Three records. 

FARRELL and SVANHOLM -— Sieg- 
fried: Act 3, Scene 3. The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Erich Leins- 
dorf, Conductor. Five records. 
KIRSTEN—One Fine Day from “’Mad- 
ama Butterfly’’ and What a Beautiful 
Dream of Doretta from ‘’La Rondine.”’ 
Single record. 

KURTZ—Sonata for ‘Cello and Piano 
in G Minor, Op. 65—Chopin. Artur 
Balsam at the Piano. Three records. 
LANZA —That Midnight Kiss. Six se- 
lections heard in his new MGM film. 
Including Your Tiny Hand is Frozen 
from ‘‘La Bohéme”’ and Heavenly Aida 
from “‘Aida.”’ 

PEERCE — Strange Harmony of Con- 
trasts from ‘‘La Tosca’’ and Let Her 
Believe That | Have Gained My Free- 
dom from ‘‘Girl of the Golden West.” 
Single record. 


The world’s greatest artists are on 


ROAWCTOR Reends. 


es 
als 
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¥ conventional | 
78 rpm records jj 
too! 


QUARTARARO — Mother Is Dead 
from ‘‘Andrea Chenier’’— Giordano 
and Come, Beloved from ‘‘Atalanta’’ 
—Handel. Single record. 
STOKOWSKI —The Sleigh Ride 
(Deutsche Tanza No. 3, K. 605)— 
Mozart and Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy — Tchaikovsky. Conducting his 
Symphony Orchestra. Single record. 
STRAVINSKY — Orpheus — Stravin- 
sky. Conducting the RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orch. Four records. 
SWARTHOUT — letter Scene from 
‘Werther.’’ Single record. 


Enjoy music superbly reproduced — 
omepiny distortion-free! This 45 rpm 
plug-in ane has the world’s fastest 
record changer... plays up to 10 rec- 
ords automatically. RCA Victor 9JY, 
AC. Only $12.95! 





49 (“La passione”) French Columbia LFX 


676-77. The little works are full of felici- 
ties. There is a heartwarming slow move- 
ment for cello solo in no. 13 (called the 
Jupiter Symphony, incidentally, because it 
shares a theme with Mozart’s celebrated 
work). There is a quartet of horns as the 
feature of no. 31, making for delightful 
and unique orchestral though 
Tovey is quoted as saying that their part 
is “practically unplayable.” Then, to men- 
tioin only one more, there is the prof- 
oundly moving opening movement of no. 
34. somehow suggestive of Gluck. 


color —_— 


It is good to be able to add that the 
performance reveals for us the sheer charm 
of this music. The Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra is quite probably a pickup affair, 
but it is obviously made up of seasoned 
orchestral players, and the gusto of their 
performance is worth any amount of extra 
polish. One feels that this is the way 
Haydn himself might have heard sym- 
phonies. An appropriately small ensemble 
as been used, including a harpsichord. The 
conductor is a young American who since 
the war has improved a number of good 
opportunities to develop his technique. He 
shows a real flare and enthusiasm for the 
music. \s for reproduction, it is rather 
clear and crisp than rich and warm. Such 
a technique is well enough for this type 
of music, though I suspect some machines 
may not find it congenial. Given the 
necessady controls these are recordings not 
to be missed. —P. L. M. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 93 in D major; 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Guido Cantelli. Victor set DM-1323, 

3 discs, $4.75 or set WDM-1323 $3.35. 


HE “DARING YOUNG MAN” makes 

his init‘al bow on Victor records with 
the performance of a work which Beecham 
made back in 1938. Comparison between 
his older colleague’s interpretation is in- 
evitable, for too many of us have lived 
with Sir Thomas's recording and grown 
to admire the work through his searching 
reading. 


Cantelli is a gifted musician with ad- 
mirable assurance and a knowing mind. 
When he played here last year with the 
NBC Symphony at Toscanini’s behest, we 
were impressed with his authority. Among 
the works he played at that time was this 
symphony which Victor saw fit to record. 
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From the purely musical aspect, this 
performance is a ¢leati, well balanced one 
—the sort of a healthy work-out that many 
competent conductors give to Haydn sym- 
phonies. But Beecham has focused more 
imaginative faculties on this score, and 
given us a reading which offers more 
than this purely auditory experience. 
Cantelli paces the first movement faster, 
losing some of the nobility of the opening 
Adagio and much of the rhythmic inflec- 
tion that Beecham brings to the Allegro 
assai. He has a tendency to rigidity in the 
loud passages while in the softer ones he 
often achieves a true singing quality. 
Beecham’s greater flency and graceful- 
ness in the second movement (Largo can- 
tabile) realizes a tenderness that is missing 
here. Ears that are overly familiar with 
a performance like Beecham’s are not apt 
to turn favorably to a more forthright in- 
terpretation, even though they admit fine 
musical workmanship. 


As a recording, this set is a big advance 
over the earlier one. Its range is possibly 
double, but the quality of the sound (made 
in NBS’s Studio 8H) is somewhat strident. 
It is a matter of room resonance. Of the 
two sets, the 45 is perhaps the clearer in 
overall detail, but it should be said that 
Victor has given us a fine 78 pressing. 


A word about this symphony which is 
the second in the famous Salomon 
It is one of Haydn’s most cherishable 
works, masterful thoughout in its contra- 
puntal workmanship. It is of interest to 
note that Haydn draws his thematic open- 
ing of the slow movement from the third 
and fourth bars of the introduction to his 
first movement, altering the mood from its 
original stateliness to tenderness. This 
slow movement is one of my Haydn fa- 
vories, and so too is the inimitably capri- 
cious and almost impish finale. —P. H. R. 


series. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 101 in D major 
The Clock); L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest Anser- 
met. London LP disc LPS-54 (10”), 
$3.85. 


IRGIL THOMSON in a review of 
a Beecham concert in April, 1941, said 
something about the conductor’s handling 
of a Haydn symphony which can be ap- 


plied to Ansermet. Beecham, he said, 
“lets the strings dominate the ensemble, 
keep them in command of tonal colora- 


tion, as is undoubtedly the correct tradi- 
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tion of orchestral execution, as it is of 
orchestral writing; and yet he seems to 
have no difficulty about building or sus- 
taining majestic fortissimos in which the 
strings sound full and easy and unforced.’ 
Ansermet achieves such results in this 
recording. There are few who realize the 
inherent and underlying rhythmic pulse of 
a Haydn symphony as Ansermet does here. 


Like Toscanini, he also makes a fine dis- 
crimination in dynamic shading. In every 
way, this performance ranks with the old 
Toscanini one, which to date has never 
been challenged. Moreover, it is recorded 
with greater skill and tonal expressivity. 
In only one section of the score am I 
critically disposed, and that is in the hand- 
ling of the fugal passages of the final 
movement where the various voices are 
not clearly defined. 


The “Clock,” so named because of the 
persistent “tic-tock” tempo in the An- 
dante, is one of Haydn’s greatest sym- 
phonies — a joy from beginning to end 
It is a work with which to live intimately, 
and here at long last is a recorded per 
formance which does it notable justice. 


—P. H. R. 


MIASKOVSKY: Symphony No. 21 in F 
sharp minor, Op. 51; The Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy, and BARTOK: Concerto No. 3 
for Piano and Orchestra; Gyorsy Sandor 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducter by Ormandy. Columbia LP disc 
ML-4239, $4.85. 


I[ASKOVSKY is unquestionably the 

the most prolific symphony composer 
of our time. Though he has since the 
earliest days of the Soviet Union taken 
part in the musical life of the new regime, 
he can hardly be classed as a representa- 
tive Soviet composer. He belongs to an 
older school, in which craftsmanship and 
classicism prevail. The influences of Mus- 
sorgsky and Borodin are revealed. In 
January, 1947, we reviewed a recording of 
this work by Rachlin and the USSR Na- 
tional Symphony. At the time we pointed 
out that Miaskovsky was a traditionalist 
with something to say, and that in this 
symphony there is much of the brooding 
character of musical thought associated 
with the Russian classical symphonic 
school. The work, in one long movement, 
grows out of itself — from the material 
contained in the introduction. 
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The Answers to Your 
High-Fidelity Problems... 





Get Your Free Copy 


Sun Radio's new 68-page booklet- 
catalog, "Audio Equipment, a Hand- 
book for Music Lovers''is the answer 
to the music lover's prayer. 


Contains a discussion, in layman's 
language, of high-fidelity home mu- 
sic systems, written by Mr. Irving 
Greene, Manager of our Sound De- 
partment and member of the Audio 
Engineering Society. The other 36 
pages list, in logical, easy-to-find 
sequence, the choicest items in our 
great line of high-fidelity equipment 
for the home -- speakers from the 
U.S. andabroad, pickups which guar - 
antee lifetime record wear, etc., etc. 


This booklet was a sensation at the 
Audio Fair at the Hatel New Yorker. 


Write for your copy today -- You'll 
find it indispensable. 


soe Keo Sek UZ 


ano ELECTRONICS COMPANY, INC. 


122-124 DUANE STREET 
New York 7, N.Y. BArclay 7-1840 





2 BLOCKS NORTH OF CHAMBERS ST 


STORE HOURS: 9-6 Daily, 9-4 Saturday. 



































































Ormandy, who has long been a friend 
of contemporary composers, has program- 
ed this work often in recent years. When 
we reviewed the other set we expressed 
a hope that he would someday record his 
thoughtful and penetrating reading of this 
score. It is gratifying to have this ex- 
cellently recorded performance. This sym- 
phony is the kind of work that requires 
close concentratiion and those who enjoy 
following the score will do well to buy it. 
It is published by the Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. 

The history of this work is of interest. 
It was written for the 50th anniversary of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at which 
time it was titled “Symphony--Fantasy in 
F sharp minor.” Stock programmed it in 
December, 1940, but the Soviet Union con- 
trived to give the first performance a month 
earlier. The original title is perhaps more 
fitting, as the work is more a symphonic 
fantasy than a true symphony. 

The Bartok concerto, re-recorded for 
long-playing, makes a fitting companion, 
as it too enlists Ormandy’s services. This 
re-recording job proves to be a very good 
one. —P. H.R. 


MOZART: The Sleigh Ride (Deutsche 
Taenze No. 3, K. 605); and TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy (from Nutcraker Suite, Op. 7la); 
Leopold Stokowski and his Orchestra. 
Victor 10” disc, 10-1487, $1.00, or 7” 
disc, 49-0553, 95c. 


A The 45 is the recording for tonal col- 
oring and there’s plendy of this in the 
Tchaikovsy. The Mozart seems a bit in- 
flated in this recording, but it too has more 
color than we have had in previous issues. 
These “Stokowski and his Orchestra” discs 
by Victor are top notch recordings. The 
familiar “Sugar Plum Fairy” is deftly 
handled to exploit the qualities of its in- 
strumentation—the tinkling celesta stands 
out prominently. A lot of folks are going 
to like this record. —P. G. 


MOZART: Symphony in G minor, K. 
550; The London Philhamonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Erich Kleiber. Lon- 
don LP disc (10”), LPS. 89, $3.85. 


O SOON after Reiner’s admirable per- 
formance of this well loved symphony 
arrives this recording. One always wond- 
ers at such a time as this whether to turn 
backward or to look straight on at the 
object at hand. 
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My admiration of Kleiber’s Mozart has 
prevailed through the years. There is that 
feeling, as one listens to him conduct a 
Mozart work, that here is one who has 
lived intimately with the composer. Kleiber 
with his Viennese background surprises 
us on occasion. One would have suspected 
he would play the first movemert in the 
more phlegmatic manner of the Germans, 
but instead he affirms its dramatic strength 
—like Toscanini he gives it a vigorous 
and at the same time a delicate perform- 
ance. There is much affection for the 
thematic content in Kleiber’s plasticity of 
phrase and line in the slow movement — 
his is a truly gracious concept. Always 
the underlying rhythmic pulse is evidenced 
in his Mozart, and this impresses in the 
menuet and finale. No one strikes quite so 
deeply to the heart of this menuet as Tos- 
canini, perhaps because few realize, as he 
does, that it has a tragic import. 


The London Philharmonic does not quite 
measure up in this performance to the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. There are some 
rough spots in the orchestral playing. The 
horns are none too smooth and in the 
lovely Trio of the menuet they are guilty 
of some bad wavers. From the reproduc- 
tive aspect, this is a first-rate, wide-range 
job with better concert hall resonance and 
less stridency than the Reiner version. I 
believe a choice between these perform- 
ances is a difficult one to make. Many like 
myself will wish both. r. B. = 


OFFENBACH (arr. Rosenthal): Gaité 
Parisienne; and RUSSIAN MUSIC: 
March, Op. 99 (Prokofieff), Waltz 
(Shostakovitch), The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Eugen 
Onegin— Entr’acte and Waltz, (Tchai- 
kovsky, Polka (Shostakovitch), Mazurka 
(Glinka); Columbia Symphony Orches- 
tra and Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. Columbia LP disc ML-4233, 
price $4.85. 


A In February 1939, Columbia issued this 
concert version of the Offenbach--Rosen- 
thal ballet music, played by Kurtz and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. In De- 
cember 1947, Victor brought forth a com- 
plete recording of the entire ballet, ‘“‘Ga’'té 
Parisienne,” played by Fiedler and the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra. The shorter concert 
version has always appealed to me. It is 


more exhilirating, as it comprises the af- § 


imated and elative sections of the score. 
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Try 


The Record Hunter 
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GAIN, THIS YEAR, let THE RECORD HUNTER solve your CHRISTMAS 

PROBLEM! And, remembering last year’s mad mélée, may we remind you that an 
early start will give you the advantage of making an unhurried selection, aided, if you 
wish, by a staff that knows and loves music. 


F YOU CANNOT COME IN PERSON, we will handle your entire Christmas list 
for you... by remote control. With your Christmas card enclosed, written by your 
own hand, THE RECORD HUNTER will ship your presents, gift wrapped, to the 
Four Corners of the Earth. 


@ RARE ORIGINALS (Usually only one of a kind in stock) 1896 to recent deletions. 
Inquiries answered promptly and diligently. 


@ HISTORICAL RE-ISSUE AND RE-RECORDINGS. Lilli Lehman to Busoni. 


Catalog on Request. 


@ IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC VOCALS. Elisabeth Schumann, De Los Angeles, 


Flagstad, Nicolaidi, Raisa, Spani, Schwarzkopf, Galli-Curci, Seefried, Stignani, Lem- 


nitz, Berger, Pons, Ponselle, Rethberg . . . Orfeo Catalan . . . Caruso, Ruffo, Cortis, 
Lauri-Volpi, Aksel Schiotz, Chaliapin, Pinza, Voelker, Schlusnus, Tajo, McCormack, 
Roswaenge .. . $1.05 to $2.62 per record. Lists on request. 


@ IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC INSTRUMENTALS. Salomon, Segovia, Casals, 
Lipatti, Hubermann, Friedmann, Gieseking, Schnabel, Backhaus, Weingartner, Muck, 
Furtwaengler, Budapest Quartet, Rachmaninoff, Mengelberg, De Sabata. 
$1.05 to $2.62 per record. Lists on request. 


@ LONG PLAYING RECORD CATALOG COORDINATION — a list of classical 
LP records, arranged by. composers in alphabetical order, and showing what is on 
the reverse side of each record. Special emphasis on connoisseur material. Free 
to our Clients. 


@ CHRISTMAS BARGAIN LIST. 
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1194 Lexington Ave. Nr. 81st Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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It hardly seems possible that the older 
recording could bettered—but bettered it 
is by extended range reproduction and the 
splendid playing of the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic. Try the “Gallop.” and hear the 
percussion as it was never reproduced be- 


fore. Those who dote on instrumental 
realism have a treat in store. Columbia 
has done a magnificent job. Moreover, 


Kurtz is right in the center of the groove 
giving a performance to end all perform- 
ances of this music. 

The potpourri of Russian works on the 
other side does not appeal to me, though 
Kurtz conducts them all with gusto. This 
was a bad choice in coupling, for a lot of 
people who like the Offenbach are not 
going to like the other music. None of 
it is cut from the same or similar cloth. 


—P. H. R. 


PROKOFIEFF: Cindarella — Ballet Mu- 
sic; Royal Opera House Orchestra, Cov- 
ent Garden, conducted by Warwick 
Braithwaite. Columbia set MM-859, 
three discs, $4.00. 


HE issuance of this set coincides with 
the first American performances of 
“Cinderella” currently being given by the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet of London at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
“Cinderella,” one of the most ambitious 
new ballet productions of the last twenty 
years, contains three acts and fills an en- 
tire evening in the theatre. With choreo- 
graphy by Frederick Ashton and music by 
Serge Prokovieff, it is enjoying the same 
enormous success in this country that it 
England. That success is, I 
believe, due more to the exquisite produc- 
tion and performance on the stage than to 
any especially striking dance innovations 
or inventions that Ashton has devised. Or- 
as it reached my ears for the first time from 
the pit of the Metropolitan Opera House 
—to the music, except for a section here 
and there. 


has had in 


After hearing these records of what are 
undoubtedly the finest portions of the full 
score, however, I know now what I 
pected at the opening performance of ‘“Cin- 
derella” — that the orchestra that accom- 
panied the dancing was wretched and un- 
dersized and that its conductor was inept. 
And what is more important — that the 
audience got a distorted idea of the merits 
of Prokovieff music. 


sus- 


I am still inclined to think that the full 
scores conta‘ns much that is of small mu- 
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sical value (though if I heard more of the 
music performed correctly, I might find | 
that I was mistaken about this). Be that 
as it may, what appears on these records 
is charming, graceful, and civilized. 
Warwick Braithwaite conducts excel- | 
lently and his men respond in like fashion, 
The recording and surfaces are first rate. 


—C. J. L. 


STRAUSS: Ein Heldenleben; Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. RCA Victor set, DM- 
1321, 5 discs, $7.25. or 7” disc set WDM 
-1321, $5.25. 


Fok those listeners who deplored the 

outrageous time changes, the vulgari- 
ties of dynamics and phrasing with which 
Mengelberg indulged himself in his recent- 
ly rereleased performance on Capitol-Tele- 


funken, and the complete sanction with 
which many critics received it (perhaps 
they were awed into unthinking submis- 


sion by Strauss’s dedication of the score 
to Mengelberg in 1898), here is a superb 
performance of “Ein Heldenleben” led by 
a masterful conductor and musician, Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

3eecham’s unfaltering attention to each 
detail noted in the score, his clear com- 
munication of the work’s expressivity, and 
his ability to elicit from his players ap- 
propriately beautiful sounds are things that 
will live long in the memories of those who 
hear this recorded performance. 

The English recording is excellent and 
the surfaces are quiet. There is a disturb- 
ing wavering of pitch on side 10 of my 
set. —C. J. L 


STRAUSS: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks, Op. 28; The Cleveland Orches- 
tra conducted by George Szell, and 
STRAUSS: Don Juan, Op. 20; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. Columbia LP (10”) 
ML-2079, $3.85. 


S ZELL’S “Till” is not as light and gay 

as some make him, nor is he as over- 
whelming in that ponderous manner that 
others depict him. His pranks are neatly 
and adroitly exploited and there’s a hint 
now and again that Till has had his soft} 
moments. This is a competent reading of | 
the score but lacking the breathless ur- 
gency that Rodzinski gave it previously 
with the same orchestra. Strauss’s own 
performance of this score has always been 
a favorite of ours; he seemed to have fun 
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conducting it and made its wit arid humor 
very much alive. There is merriness here 
but not enough of it. While the orches- 
tral playing is consistently enjoyable, it 
does not have the glamour of the Boston 
Symphony’s performance. The recording 
does justice to the Cleveland Orchestra, 
which as most people know performs in 
one of the most acoustically perfect audi- 
toriums in the country. 

Reiner’s “Don Juan” is a brilliant, color- 
ful performance that has already been 
praised in these pages. It is orchestrally 
a delight for precision and wariety. The 
reading is compact, continuous, not dis- 
rupted and broken up like the Mengelberg 
one which Mercury recently gave us. The 
re-recording has been capably handled 
though it does not make up for the reson- 
ance which the Pittsburgh auditorium 
lacks. There is marked contrast between 
the quality of the strings of the Pittsburgh 
and the Cleveland Orchestras. The acous- 
tics of the Cleveland hall sustains better 
the string overtones. But Reiner claims 
and holds one’s attentions from the be- 
ginning to the end and recording charac- 
teristics do not necessarily retard our in- 
terest. —P. H. R. 


STRAUSS: Tod und Verklarung; Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Victor de Sabata. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon set DGS-23, 

NTIL TOSCANINI gets around to 
recording his miraculous performance 

of this work, this one will do very well. 
This is far and away the finest record- 
ing we have yet had of this early Strauss 
tone poem. The breathlessly quiet  in- 
troduction is excellently realized by de 

Sabata, and the more outspoken passages 

are indeed telling. However, this distin- 

guished Italian conductor’s work lacks the 
powerful urgency of the Toscanini per- 
formance as well as the tremendous sonor- 

ities “the old man” gets out of the N.B.C. 

in the climactic pages. The recording is 

a good one, even though it lacks a little 
on the high frequency end. The surfaces 
are a trifle rough. 

» STRAVINSKY: Orpheus; Igor Stravin- 
sky conducting the RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra. RCA Victor set DM- 


1320, four discs, price $6.00. 
1320, four discs, price $6.00 or 7” set 
WDM-1320, $4.30. 


N April 29, 1948, an audience gathered 
at the New York City Center had the 
look at a new ballet composed by 
3alanchine, Igor Stravinsky, and 


first 


Ge orge 
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Isatiit Noguchi. What that audience and 
others since have seen and heard was 
“Orpheus,” one of our century’s most in- 
spired contributions to theatre repertory. 

Composed in three dovetailed scenes, 
the ballet depicts the Greek myth of Or- 
pheus from the point where Orpheus 
mourns the recent loss of his beloved 
wife, Eurydice, through his trials in Hades 
to his destruction by the Bacchantes and 
his apotheosis by Apollo. Choreographed 
with affecting simplicity by the masterful 
Balanchine, handsomely decorated by the 
imaginative Noguchi, with music of noble 
dignity and serenity, “Orpheus” evokes 
the grandness and poignancy of the truly 
lyric theatre where action is translated into 
esthetic significance. 
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The musical scores is one of deepest 
feeling. Its quiet repose, the abundance 
of its variety of musical fancy, and the 
directness and clarity of its emotional 


communication make it one of the most 


luminous jewels in Stravinsky’s musical 
diadem. 
The melodic material is simplicity it- 


self; the orchestration is dominated by the 
strings. Woodwind passages are clearly 
for the sake of variety and brasses only 
for flourishes and emphasis at two pivotal 
dramatic points. Indeed, even in the “Pas 
d’action” scene between Orpheus and the 
Bacchantes, there are but six bars of for- 
tissimo for full orchestra. 

The us of musical tools in this way 
presents the composer with the problem 
of keeping his work moving and not allow- 
ing it to become stiff or fussy. Stravinsky 
has avoided these pitfalls by keeping all 
of his instrumental parts graceful and har- 
monious and not neglecting dramatic cog- 
ency. 

Stravinsky’s conducting of his superb 
score is a distinguished piece of music 
making, and the orchestra that RCA Vic- 
tor has assembled for him is in every way 
first class. The unusually fine recording 
also contributes toward making this album 
one of the richest recorded treasures of 
our time. Not the least of its attributes 
are the program notes of Robert Craft (a 
distinguished young conductor, noted for 
his interpretations of Stravinsky) whose 
comments are intelligent, illuminating, and 


(of all things for record album notes) 
written in tasteful English. 

Your reporter gives his thanks to all 
who made this recording possible. He 


should also not like to forget, while met- 
ing out praise, Lincoln Kirstein, who com- 
missioned this work, and the splendid 
dancers—Maria Tallchief, Nicholas Magal- 
lanes, and Francisco Moncion—who reg- 
ularly perform “Orpheus” and who have 
given to so many of us unforgettable ex- 
periences. —C. J. L. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor, Op. 36; Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Serge Koussevitz- 
ky. RCA Victor album DM-1318, five 
discs, price $7.25. 


OR over a decade Koussevitzky’s re- 
corded performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony has been the one to 
acquire. Now here is an excellent, new, 
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smooth-surfaced recording of that justly 
famed reading. 
A couple of months ago, I commented 


on some improvements I had observed in | 


Koussevitzky’s notable performances dur- 
ing his last season of conducting. 
recording, which (I take it) stems from 
that final year’s activity, contains a read- 
ing that supports that observation. It is 
correct and beautiful. Highly recom- 
mended. —(. j. & 


VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso in A Minor 
for Two Violins and String Orchestra; 
The Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Schmitz. Deutsche 
Grammophon set DGS-21, two discs (3 
sides) $6.00. 


A A straightforword reading of an engag- 
ing work. Schmitz and his men give a 
more honest performance of this music 
than does Mengelberg on Telefunken, and 
(it should be added) play the authentic 
last movement rather than the music that 
Mengelberg substituted in its place. The 
competent violin soloists are left anony- 
mous. First rate recording and surfaces. 


—C. J. L. 


got CONCERTO 


MOZART: Concerto in C major, K. 476; 
Robert Casadesus (piano) with Philhar- 
monic Symphony of New York conducted 





by Charles Muench. Columbia LP disc 
ML-2067, (10”), $3.85. 
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OZART’s “C MAJOR CONCERTO?” | 


shines like a beacon among the others 
and is one of the greatest of his works in 
its form. What elative triumph belongs 
to the opening movement. When it ends 
one almost expects a curtain to fall. For 
the Andante suggests a complete change 
of scene from bright daylight to evening 
shadows, wherein Mozart anticipates the 
Chopin nocturne in the openig phrases of 
the piano. The mood is one of romance. 
The slow movement also suggests, as do 
so many others in his piano concertos, an 
aria-freed, however, as Einstein says, “of 
all the limitations of the human voice.” 
The “buffa” finale has an irresistible im- 
pish bent. It is devilishly hard to play. 
It is eleven years since Schnabel made 
his recording of this work. His was 4 
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masterful job of the piano part — the 
playing of a true poetic virtuoso. If Casa- 
desus does not retard memories of Schna- 
bel, he commands our respect for a per- 
formance that is always clearly articulated 
and tonally expressive. Though he tends 
to substitute polish for elegance, this is 
by no means remiss in this concerto. How- 
ever, he could have varied his dynamic 
scale to the advantage of an obviously 
carefully planned interpretation. The play- 
jig is either consistently loud or soft. 

What distinguishes his performance and 
places it in the foreground is its realistic 
recording and the fine orchestral coopera- 
tion of Muench. Schnabel dwarfed his 
partner and took over the reins, with the 
result that the orchestral part of his per- 
formance was somewhat stolid and undis- 
tinguished. In Muench, Casadesus has a 
congenial and cooperative partner. 

The recording is clear and vivid with 
the piano well to the foreground. This 
tends to effect a better balance with the 
strings than the other instruments, espe- 
cially in the first movement where the 
piano obscures some of the woodwind pas- 
sages. A full-ranged recording, this may 
require some adjustment on the high end 


to mitigate excessive brilliancy. —P.H.R. 


























TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D major, 
Op. 35; Isaac Stern (violin) and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Alexander Hilsberg. Columbia LP disc 
ML-4232, price $4.85. 


HE WAY our modern violinists per- 

form works like this one would have 
been astonishing to our grandparents. The 
annotator reminds us that Leopold Auer, 
to whom Tchaikovsky dedicated this score, 
at first regarded its technical difficulties 
as insurmountable. Later Auer fostered a 
group of famous fiddlers, all of whom play- 
ed this concerto in a dazzling and lush 
manner. Sometimes one wondered whether 
their convictions were with the music or 
with the virtuoso and sentimental qualities 
of the score. 

Stern has formidable competition for 
this recording — Heifetz, Milstein, the late 
Georg Kulenkampff, and that great Rus- 
sian virtuoso, David Ojistrakh. It is pleas- 
ure to report that Stern rises to the occa- 
sion and handles the concerto in a compe- 
tent and musicianly manner. He gives me 
the feeling that he is convinced in the mu- 
sic’s worth. The virtuoso aspects of the 
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score are handled capably but not ex- 
ploited as though a spotlight should be 
focused on him every time an exacting tech- 
nical passage claims his attention. He 
plays straightforwardly, cleanly, and does 
not sentimentalize nor indulge in lush ef- 
fects. Hilsberg handles the orchestra in 
a comparable manner. His is a thorough- 
ly competent orchestra accompaniment, 
though his zeal sometimes results in al- 
most obscuring the soloist. But he is 
never raucous of coarse in the manner of 
Defauw, who really spoiled a_ splendid 
violin performance by that most gifted 
women artists—Erica Morini. Mention of 
Morini reminds one of the untimely death 
of Ginette Neveu, who never got around to 
this score to which I feel certain she would 
have done equal justice. 

The Academy of Music, home of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, inevitably proves a 
good place for a richly resonant recording 
job. And a violinist could not ask for 
a better hall to exploit his tonal qualities. 
This proves to be a good long-playing 
job, much better than the earlier Milstein 
issue. —P. H. R. 


> CHAMBER MUSICS 
geste ANGER | 





CHOPIN: Sonata for Cello and Piano in 
G Minor, Op. 65; Edmund Kurtz, cellist, 
and Arthur Balsam, pianist. RCA Vic- 
tor set DM-1322, three discs, price $4.75 


W HEN it rains, it pours. Last month 

writing about Piatigorsky’s Columbia 
recording of the Chopin Cello Sonata, I 
asked why no one had bothered to record 
this work before, considering the limita- 
tions of the cello repertory. Then just as 
the October American Record Guide came 
off the press, an RCA Victor set of the 
same work arrived for review. And what 
a wonderful set it is! 


Somewhat unfamiliar with this Sonata 
before the advent of the Columbia record- 
ing, I commented that Piatigorsky’s use 
of a slow vibrato in so much of his ren- 
dition produced a tone of too-heavy-to- 
manage weight, and pointed out that this 
perhaps helped to throw his rhythm off 
just enough to keep his performance from 
being a really animated one. It appears 
that my suspicions were well founded; for 
Kurtz uses a faster vibrato, produces at 
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all times a tone of the utmost flexibility 
and with some exciting phrasing winds 
up making the work sound even better 
than it is. He gets helpful assists from 
Artur Balsam, his accompanist, and_ thé 


RCA Victor engineers. 


This is as good a place as any to not 
that this month every single RCA Victo 


record I have heard has quiet surface; 
— CJL 


STRAVINSKY: Suite Italienne for Cell 
and Piano; Raya Garbousova, celliy 
and Erich Itor Kahn, pianist. Concer 
Hall Society Limited Edition set C 
two vinylite discs. 


A Stravinsky made this arrangement 
his “Pulcinella” music in 1932 some twely 
years after the first production of the ba 
let. It is a good arrangement of an ex 
cellent score that finds Stravinsky writin; 
in the style of Pergolesi. The recorde 
version is in five movements. The pe 
formance on these records is a fife one 
and I have no reservations about th 
splendid recording and surfaces. —C. J. | 





BENATZKY: Ich muss weider einmal 
Grinzing sein; and SIECYNSKI: Wie 
du Stadt meiner Traeume; Mario Berit 
(tenor) with Metropolitan Opera Orchey 
tra, conducted by Max Rudolf. Colum 
bia disc 72847, $1.00. 


A Ajter three drinks in a beer garden 
Vienna, these sentimental Viennese song 
are generally appreciated most when sun 
with proper accents on the sentimen 
Berini gives them such performances at 
Max Rudolf provides comparable orches 
tral accompaniments. Recommended fe 
those who have nostalgic memories of t! 
old Vienna. Good recording. —J. } 


BRAHMS: Vier ernste Gesaenge, Op. 12! 
Sapphische Ode, Op. 49, no. 4; D 
Mainacht, Op. 43, no. 2; Der Schmiet 
Op. 19, no. 4; Wie Melodien zieht ¢ 
mir, Op. 19, no. 4. Helen Traubel (% 


prano) and Coenraad V. Bos (piano} 


Columbia 10” LP disc, $3.85. 
P® RHAPS Miss Traubel will forgiv 


me for saying that the greatest it) 


terest attaching to her performance © 


Brahms’ final testament to the world ® 
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song is not in the singer but in the pianist 
who works with her. It was Coenraad 
Bos who played at the world premiere of 
this cycle in 1896 with Anton Sistermans, 
and again two weeks later with the great 
lieder singer Raimond von zur Muehlen. 
On both occasions the composer was in 
the audience, and Bos tells us, though von 
zur Muehlen chose to disregard some of 
the dynamic markings Brahms expressed 
complete satisfaction with both interpreta- 
tions. Since then Mr. Bos has played for 
practically every vocalist whose name has 
meant anything in the field of songs, and 
it may safely be said that he stands more 
than anyone else living for the best tradi- 
tions of the lied. Beyond question Miss 
Traubel owes not a little of the authority 
of her performances on this disc, and of 
the ease and rightness of her phrasing, to 
her work with him. Not only the Ernste 
Gesaenge, but the four songs on the re- 
verse, are distinguished by fine musician- 
ship and taste and adorned by the rich 
beauty of her voice. It is good to hear the 
Sapphische Ode sung simply, without the 
sentimentality the Brahms _ interpreters 
have managed to make synonymous with 
his name, at a gently moving tempo and 
with the long phrases smooth and _ un- 
broken. Nor do the sustained lines of Die 
Mainacht trouble her. Since the increas- 
ing depth of her voice makes it possible 
for her to sing these songs in the original 
keys she rides if anything too easily over 
the difficulties. The slower tempo favored 
in her Der Schmied gives Mr. Bos a chance 
to make the most of the anvil-like piano 
part. I am not quite ready to accept the 
freedom of Wie Melodien as these artists 
do it, but here again I am grateful for the 
undragging overall tempo. 


If I say these recordings might well be 
set up in many respects a model for 
budding lieder singers, this is not to grant 
them perfection. Having begun this re- 
view by focusing the spotlight on Mr. 
Bos, I cannot but regret that the record- 
ing engineers have not given him more of 
the glory. There is just a little too much 
of the voice. And though it may seem 
presumptuous to suggest it in connection 
with so authoritative a performance of the 
Ernste Gesaenge, I cannot but feel that 
Brahms knew what he wanted when he 
wrote the vocal part of his songs in the 
bass clef. Miss Traubel sings them ad- 
mirably, but even were the reproduction 
more perfect than it is, we should still be 
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awaiting the completely satisfying recorded 
performance. —P. L. M. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS: O Come All 
Ye Faithful (Traditional); Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing (Wesley-Mendels- 
sohn); Away in a Manger (Luther); The 
First Nowell (Traditional); Christmas 
Awake (Wainwright); The Coventry 
Carol (arr. Stainer); Isobel Bailie (so- 
prano), Gladys Ripley (contralto), John 
McHugh (tenor); Harold Williams (bas- 
baritone), with Herbert Dawson (organ) 
and CHRISTMAS CAROLS: sing We 
Noel (French); Yuletide Is Here (Swed- 


ish); In Dulci Jubilo (German); Holy 
Day Holly (English); Wake, Nightin- 
gale (Franconian); Touro-louro-louro 


(French); Jacques, Come Here (French) 
Carol of the Birds (French); Carol of 
the Nuns of St. Mary (English); Mount 
Holyoke College Glee Club, directed by 
Ruth Douglas. Columbia LP disc ML- 
4231, $4.85. 


A The singing of Miss Bailie and com- 
pany is poised and tonally ingratiating. 
Miss Douglas’ girls at Mt. Holyoke (110 
strong) do justice to their training, but 
the singing lacks variety to sustain interest 
in a long program. There are some lovely 
carols and very likely one will play a few 
at a time. Good recording in both cases. 


—J. N. 
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DONIZETTI: Linda di Chamounix—O 
luce di quest’ anima; PUCCINI: La 
Bohéme—Man nennt mir jetzt nur 


Mimi; Erna Sack (soprano) with Ger- 
man Opera House Orchestra, Berlin 
conducted by Willy Czernik. Capitol- 
Telefunken disc 89-80110, $1.25. 


LOESCH: Auf der Kirmes; BIZET: 
Ouvre ton coeur. Erna Sack (soprano) 
with New Promenade Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hans May. London disc R 
10112 (10), $1.00. 


TAKE IT these recordings represent 
two stages in the career of Erna Sack— 
the Capitol disc being pre-war and the 
London recent. Whether or not this 
means progress I must leave to her host 
of admirers. Miss Sack’s best and only 
developed asset fis her phenominal top 
voice, and this is most spectacularly dis- 
played, naturally, in the brilliant little 
Donizetti aria. For the rest, neither her 
Italian diction nor her coloratura is in the 
tradition of the great days of such music, 
and neither pure lyricism nor dramatic de- 
livery seems to be in her line. This being 
the case the Bohéme recital is hardly 
thrilling, and it is not improved by the 
use of the infelicitous German text. In 
the beer-hallish Loesch song she is more 
at home, and she does put it over, but this 
with a white quality of voice and a gen- 
eral impression of cuteness. As for the 
Bizet, again she is in strange territory and 
nc happier in French than she was in 
Italian. Even the high F she manages to 
interpolate quavers a little, perhaps in em- 
barrassment, and she seems glad to get the 
thing over with an abrupt descent. 


P.L.M. 


MASSENET: Werther — Letter Scene; 
Gladys Swarthout (mezzo soprano) with 
RCA Victor Orchestra, conducted by 
Jean Paul Morel. Victor disc 12-1002, 
$1.25, or 7” disc 49-0551, 95c. 


ASSENET’S “Werther” is one of his 

best operas, though its libretto does 
not sustain dramatic interest. Over a 
decade ago, Georges Thill and Ninon Val- 
lin participated in a complete recorded per- 
formance of this opera, which remains 
one of ‘the finest phonographic achieve- 
ments of its kind. At the tender age of 
14, I heard “Werther” for the first time 
at the New Theatre in New York, with 
the Metropolitan Opera cast of Geraldine 
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Farrar, Alma Gluck (making her operatic 
debut), Edmond Clément, and Dinh Gilly. 
It is a memory that has never faded nor 
been effaced. Farrar’s Charlotte was one 
of her great roles, and one rues the fact 
that she never made recordings of this 
music. Clément’s “Lied d’Ossian”’ still 
remains the finest on discs. 


At’the opening of the third act Char- 
lotte is seated at her desk reading a letter 
from Werther. Though married to Albert, 
she now knows that she loves Werther 
and she reads his letter with a mixture of 
joy and dread, as he hints at a tragic end. 
Miss Swarthout’s performance of this scene 
offers some of the most expressive sing- 
ing she has accomplished on records. She 
makes the sentiment real and brings true 
pathos to her interpretation. One would 
like to hear her sing the part in the opera 
house. Mr. Morel admirably handles the 
orchestral forces, outlining the dramatic 
sentiment of the prelude which precedes 
the opening of the curtains with artistic 
restraint. Victor has provided excellent 
recording which seems to me equally good 
on the smooth 78 pressing as on the much 
tooted 45. —P. H. R. 


GIORDANO: Andrea Chenier La 
mamma morta; and HANDEL: Atalanta 
—Care selve; Florence Quartararo (So- 
prano) with RCA Victor Orchestra, 
conducted by Jean Paul Morel. Victor 
disc 12-1000, $1.25, or 7” disc 49-0549. 
price 95c. 


A Miss Quartararo is guilty of some very 
fluttery singing in both these arias, and 
in neither does she arise to the occasion 
as have many singers before her. The 
coupling of Giordano and Handel is in- 
comprehensible, an artistic atrocity which 
hardly serves ideally admirers of either 
composer. —J. N. 


HYMNS, Vol. I: Come, Come Ye Saints 
(arr. Cornwall); O My Father (Snow- 
McGranahan); Abide With Me (Monk); 
Guide Us, O Thou Great Jehovah 
(Hughes); Praise To the Lord (Stral- 
sund); Faith Of Our Fathers (Hemy- 
Walton); The Lord’s Prayer (Gates); 
O Worship the King (Haydn); A Mighty 
Fortress (Luther); O God, Our Help In 
Ages Past (Croft); Now Thank We All 
Our God (Cruger); Lift Thine Eyes 
(Mendelssohn); The Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir of Salt Lake City, directed 
by J. Spencer Cornwall, with Frank 
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Asper, Organ. Columbia LP disc ML- 
2077 (10”), $3.85. 

A The Choir of the Tabernacle of Salt 
Lake City, heard weekly on the air for the 
past twenty years, is rated as the oldest 
continuously presented sustaining musical 
program in the history of American radio. 
Those who have listened to this famous 
organization during the years have un- 
doubly been awaiting this recording. It 
sustains the reputation of the choir as be- 
ing one of the best trained of its size and 
kind in this country. The recording does 
justice to all concerned. —J. N. 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS: 
Onward, Christian soldiers (Sullivan); 
Holy Holy Holy (Dykes); O God, our 
help in ages past (Croft); All creatures 
of our God and King (Traditional); All 
People that an Earth Do Dwell (Bour- 
geois); Now the day is over (Barny). 
RCA Victor Chorale with Carl Wein- 
rich (organ), conducted by Robert Shaw. 
Victor WMO 1314, three 7” discs in 
box, $3.35, or MO 1314, 3 10” discs, 
$4.00. 


A Good hymn records are never too plen- 
tiful and Mr. Shaw will undoubtedly meet 
areal need with this set, as he did a couple 
of years ago with his excellent Christmas 
carol album. He has mangaded to get con- 
siderable variety into his performances here 
by using solo voices and sections of the 
choir in some stanzas, and Mr. Weinrich 
helps out with occasional interludes. A 
couple of the hymns will sound strange 
to some church goers because the conduc- 
tor has favored less familiar, though per- 
haps more authentic metrical patterns. But 
the main point is that all the hymns are 
sung healthily and with good spirit. The 
recording is very fine. —P. M. 


PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly (Complete 
Opera); Eleanor Steber (Mme Butterffy, 
Richard Tucker (Pinkerton), Giuseppe 
Valdengo (Sharpless), Jean Madeira 
(Suzuki), Alessio de Paolis, (Goro), 
George Cehanowsky (Yamadori), Mel- 
chiorre Luise (The Bonze) Thelma Vo- 
tipka (Kate Pinkerton), J. Baker (Im- 
perial Commissioner), Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, conducted by Max Rudolf. 
Columbia set MOP-30, 16 discs — 2 
vols., $18.00, or LP set SL-104, 3 disc, 
$14.55. 

«NMPME. BUTTERFLY” is so popular 

in the repertory of almost every 
opera house in the world it is hard to be- 
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lieve that it was unfavorably received at 
La Scala, Milan, at its first performance 
in February 1904. 


Of the three sopranos who sang in previ- 
ous recorded performances, Rosetta Pam- 
panini is best remembered though Mar- 
gherita Sheridan was the most thrilling. 
Toti Dal Monte seemed wholely inade- 
quate in the early part of the score and 
her voice was not always suited to the 
role. Her best work was in the last act. 
Miss Steber, always a thorough musician, 
lacks dramatic intensity for most of the 
big moments but makes up for this else- 
where. Surprisingly, in her “Death Scene” 
she achieves a drammatic puissance which 
she fails to do earlier in “Un bel di.” But 
it is her ability to make such scenes as 
the “Letter Duet,” the Yamadori visit, the 
appearance of Kate Pinkerton, very vivid 
theatre that makes her work appreciable. 
Her “Entrance” is beautifully sung but 
she does not quite rise to the fervor of 
the “Love Duet” music at the end of 
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Hers is not a large voice 
and in the opera house much whbuld be 
lost that comes through on the record. 
Vocally her work is generally smooth and 
impressive, for she has real musical intel- 
ligence. I like her Butterfly much better 
than Dal Monte’s; it is more convincing in 
its womanly aspects. 


Miss Madeira’s Suzuki is dramatically 
convincing though her thick textured voice 
is not always employed evenly. Tucker 
is a firstrate Pinkerton, better suited to 
the part, in my estimation than either 
Grandi or Gigli. He does not out 
of character though he makes concessions 
to Italian tradition with the proverbial sob 
in his “Addio.” In the original verson of 


the first act. 


step 


the opera, ths aria was non-existent and 
considering its false sentiment it might 
better have been left out. 3ut one can 
imagine the outcry from tenors, to say 
nothing of audiences. 

Of the men in the cast, none surpasses 


Valdengo who sings Sharpless. Here is a 
true singing actor with a fine voice. He 
recalls the late Pasquale Amato, particu- 
larly in the manner in which he projects 
the text. The balance of the singers are 
competent in their roles. The orchestral 
playing throughout is splendidly handled 
and its sound from the records is a con- 
sistent pleasure to the ear. Indeed, one 
is almost tempted to say it is the major 
atraction to the recording, but that is per- 
haps owing to the fact that we have never 
had previously a more vivid reproduction 
of an orchestra behind the singers in a 
complete opera recording. Columbia en- 
gineers deserve wholehearted congratula- 
tions. If the complaint is registered that 
the singers are never far from the micro- 
phones, this is as it should be. For as 
said elsewhere in this issue, a recorded 
opera is closer to a concert hall perform- 
ance than to one in the theater. — J. N. 


PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly—Butterfly’s 
Entrance, and Death of Butterfly; Licia 


Albanese (soprano) with Women’s 
Chorus in the Entrance, RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Victor Trucco, conductor. 
Victor disc 12-1001, price $1.25, or 7” 


disc 49-0550, 95c. 


PUUCCINI: Madama Butterfly — Un bel 
di, and La Rondine — Chi il bel sogno 
di Doretta; Dorothy Kirsten (soprano) 
with RCA Victor Orchestra, Jean Paul 
Morel, conductor. Victor disc 12-0999, 
price $1.25, or 7” disc 49-0548, 95c. 


PUCCINI: La Tosca — Recondita armonia, 
and La Fanciulla del West — Ch’ella 
mi creda; Jan Peerce (tenor) with RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ductor. Victor 10” disc, 10-1486, $1.00, or 
7” disc. 49-0552, 95c. 


HE SPIRIT of Puccini prevails this 

month. Could this be a quarter century 
memorial of his death? What mixed feel- 
ings these recordings produce in a listener. 
So many memories of others invite com- 
parisons. Albanese should have recorded 
these excerpts from “Butterfly” when she 
made the others, issued in an album. Her 
handling of the “Entrance Scene” is less 
successful than we remember it in the 
opera house several years ago, and she no 
longer ascends to the high D flat. This 
recording does not convey Butterfly’s ap- 
proach from offstage and the soprano 
seems ill at ease today in this music. Her 
“Death of Butterfly” is more impressive, 
and here we realize what an artist she is 
with text. Her final bidding to the child 
to go play is most moving. 

Kirsten is always an intelligent singer. 
For she has something to give and knows 
how to give it. Her “Un bel di” is con- 
vincingly sung. But it is in the less fa- 
miliar aria from Puccini’s neglected “La 
Rondine” that she captivates the listener, 
handling a difficult tessitura with ease and 
assurance. 

Peerce can always be relied upon to 
make a good record. There are moments} 
in both the selections in which he recalls} 
the late Caruso. There is the same rich| 
dark quality of tone if not the same sen 
suous beauty. His singing of the aria 
from “The Girl of the Golden West” re 
veals an admirable artistic restraint, and 
the “Tosca” has fine style. 

All three conductors do justice to theif 
assignments and the recording of these 
records is most realistic and thrilling. 

—J. N 


THAT MIDNIGHT KISS: La Boheme 
—Che gelida manina (Puccini); Aida— 
Celeste Aida (Verdi); Mamma mia cht/ 
vo’ sape? (Nutile); Core ’ngrato (Car/ 
dilla); They Didn’t Believe Me (Kern); 
I Know, I Know, I Know (Kaper); 
Mario Lanza (tenor) with orchestra 
Victor set DM-1330, 3 discs, $4.75. 


A This is an album for those who admirt] 
the young tenor, Mario Lanza, in the pic} 
ture “That Midnight Kiss.” Lanza has 4 
fine natural voice but he has a long waj] 
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to go stylistically. 

Rudolfo’s aria even 
the notes competently. 
the Neapolitan 
Caruso and others 
see a young artist get a break but placing 
him in the same category with more ma- 
ture singers as a Red Seal celebrity seems 
rather premature. 


He has little idea of 
though he handles 
He does better in 
but memories of 
intrude. It’s nice to 


songs 


—J.N. 


SONGS OF TOSTI: L’ultima Canzone; 


T’amo Ancora; Aprili; La Serenata; A 
Vucchella; La mia canzone; Ideale. Lon- 
don LP disc (10”) $3.85. ITALIAN 
SONGS: Mia sposa sara la mia ban- 
diera (Rotoli); Se (Denza); Visione Ve- 
neziana (Brogi); Occhi di Fata (Denza); 
Rondine al nido (De Crescenzo); Can- 
ta il Grillo (Billi); Mattinata (Leonca- 
vallo). London LP disc (10”) $3.85. 
Sung by Giuseppe Valdengo (baritone) 
with The New Promenade Orchestra, 
conducted by Alberto Erede. 


A The comment of a friend, who heard 
these two short recitals with us, is worth 
repeating. “A lot of people are going to 
take to these recordings that have never 
liked the songs before, for Valdengo has 
one of the finest baritone voices of our 
times and he knows the value of sincere 
artistry in such music.” Add to this, ex- 
traordinarily fine recording and you have 
sufficient prompting to urge a hearing of 
these discs. 

So we wear our hearts upon our sleves 
for an evening, in the manner of the Itali- 
ans who admire melody, sentiment and 
love! Tosti wrote a lot of setimental bal- 


lads, many of which are back-wash of 
the romantic era, but he also wrote a 
group of songs that are grateful to the 
singer and, when sung _ with stylistic 


taste, appreciable to a majority of listeners. 
“La Serenata,” “A Vucchella”’, “La mia 
canzone,” and “Ideale” are among his best. 
Even “L’ultima canzone” reveals the work 
of a composer who knew how to write 
gratefully for the human voice, but the 
tempo Valdengo takes in this is too slow. 
It is the only place where he fails to sus- 
tain my interest. Brogi’s “Visione Vene- 
ziana,” a favorite of Ruffo’s in his day. 
tells of the funeral barge of the beloved. 
t has an operatic character which Val- 
dengo makes no effort to conceal. Mario 
Laurenti, a friend of the writer’s once sang 
this song for Edison, embuing it with a 
lyrical artistry which makes his version 
unforgettable. The Denza songs have their 
appeal, as do the others, but they are more 
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obvious than the Tosti ones. The “Mat- 
tinata,” accredited to Tosti at the end is 
really Leoncavallo’s. —P. H. R. 


WAGNER: Siegfried — Act 3, Scene 3; 
Eileen Farrell (soprano) Set Svanholm 
(tenor), Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Victor set DM-1319, 5 discs, $7.25. or 
set WDM-1319, $5.25. 


ISS FARRELL who has shown her 

prowess as a singer on radio from torch 
songs to Wagnerian opera, emerges now 
in a major Wagnerian role to challenge 
these who came before her. Vocally, she 
is always appealing. There is a youth- 
fulness to her Bruennhilde, which is not 
often heard from singers in the opera 
house. Too, she is more lyrical than most 
Bruennhildes, but this is in her favor. Her 
handling of the German text leaves some- 
thing to be desired, meaningful phrases 
are glidded over without requisite inflec- 
tions, but the voice is always clear and 
pleasing. Svaholm does not have a great 
voice, but he has a manly, earnest style 
that makes his Siegfried vital and believ- 
able. A tendency to chop his phrases on 
occasion and little or no observation of 
pianissimo markings is a common fault 
with many Wagnerian tenors. Leinsdorf’s 
handling of the orchestral forces is alive 
and assertive if not always as rhythmically 


flexible as one might like it. From the 
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standards of today, this is a good all- 
around performance which should prove 
most welcome with Wagnerian opera en- 
thusiasts. But it does not erase memories 
of the Easton-Melchior-Heger recording. 


Scene 3 of Act III of “Siegfried” is one 
of the most thrilling and moving parts of 
the “Ring.” “Bruenhilde’s Awakening” 
has been done before, but the music pre- 
ceeding it with the interlude between 
Scenes 2 and 3 (marked Introduction in 
this recording) has not always been in- 
cluded. It’s all here, every note that 
Wagner wrote. 


As a recording, this sounds mighty good 
to our ears, though the singers never sug- 
gest alteration of positions as in the opera 
house. But opera, via records, is really 
very much like hearing it in the concert 
hall; most folks want the voices clear and 
vital at all times. —J. N. 





Long Playing Re-Issues 





As Columbia developed the Microgroove 
recording system, more and more com- 
panies are having Columbia make their 
LP re-recordings. The latest to turn to 
Columbia is Vox Productions. It is amaz- 
ing what Columbia has done to record- 
ings in which the frequency range is a 
half of what we get on modern records. 
Two cases in point are Vox’s LP versions 
of the Klemperer’s Pro Musica Orchestra 
performance of Mozart’s “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik” and the Fendler-Vox Cham- 
ber Orchestra performance of Mozart’s 
“Serenata Notturna” (LP disc VLP-1690, 
10”, $3.85). While in neither case is the 
hall resonance augmented, the overall 
sound is so much better that one is able 
to access more satisfactorily the perform- 
ances. Klemperer does not have a firstrate 
group at his disposal, hence the results he 
obtains are really remarkable. This read- 
ing is orderly and forthright, with a fine 
feeling for rhythmic fluency. Fendler’s 
warm-hearted treatment of the “Serenade” 
is best served by this new disc, in which 
the surface of the shellac records is no 
longer a competitive sound. 


Parlophone’s Operas on LP 


Cetra-Soria’s LP recordings of the Par- 
lophone issues of Puccini’s “Turandot,” 
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Bellini’s “Norma,” and Donizetti’s “Lucia” | cours: 
are also the work of Columbia. Results in} your 
all three cases are so satisfactory that one | - 
wonders why Columbia does not re-record} pagar 
some of its earlier operatic performances} Fayo; 
— notably “The Barber of Seville” and} 419 | 
the “Louise” excerpts. While extended | 


eres 


wn 
range has its attributes, some have felt it poe 
unessential to the enjoyment of operatic) “Capr 
music where singers are the main attrac-|  poyrir 
tion. It should be observed that the new! «ic, F 
“Madama Butterfly” with its fine orches-) group 
tral sound may alter some minds on this} most 


question, but probably most will not be} Lp j, 
disposed to honoring the orchestra in| Jong- 
cases where singers are of prime impor-| we rf 
tance. Operatic-minded listeners are this) “harn 
way. The performance of “Lucia” is a! The 

better one that we hear today in the opera’ yijsors 
house. Lina Pagliughi’s Lucia is beauti-| of th 
fully sung and Giovanni Malipiero’s Ed-) which 
gardo is in the true Italian tradition. Ugo’ small 
Tansini handles the orchestral reins ex-_ baffle. 
pertly and the rest of the cast is wholly} pot | 


competent. sound 
; for tk 

Allegro Sampling discs. 

A sampling of Allegro LP record, has eel 


not impressed us with their quality. Only 
one of this company’s list prompts recom- 
mendation to captious listeners. This is) om_: 
the Totenberg-Baller-Rejto performance 

of Schubert’s “Trio in E flat, Op. 100” | 
(disc LA-1, $4.85). The harpsichord per- n 
formances of Edith Weiss-Mann are ill} 
served by their reproduction, and wha) == 
would appear to be on the face of the disc | 

an interesting group of early musical selec-| 


tions — “Renaissance Music for the Lute,” 
played and sung by Suzanne Bloch (disc) Carols 
LA-6, $3.85)—turns out to be a dull pro- Cho 
gram poorly performed. This concern does} disc 
not send out review copies to reviewers. > 
The October list of the pioneer of long- Cc- 
playing recording (Columbia, of course) mas 
has more new things on it than dubbings. CC- 
The new items are discussed elsewhere. Ran 
The dubbing jobs are all firstrate ones, | ad 


for in our estimation Columbia is improv- at t 
ing its LPs of late. If you liked and did} go). 
not buy the 78 versions of “Verdi Duets,’ ie 
sung by Danitza Illitsch, Kurt Baum and lice 
Richard Tucker, you may want the LPF go, 
version (disc ML-4230, $4.85). Otherwise Wo. 
there is little reason to purchase the LP 


litt : ; + ford 
disc, for it is doubtful that many will want] bott 
to hear these duets in a sequential prop} 57 9 


gram, and owning the 78 versions permits Chr: 
one to play any or all at any time. Of 
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course, if you dislike breaks, the LP is 
your best bet. 


Zino Francescatti’s programs of the 
Paganini Caprices, Op. 1, and Kreisler 
Favorites have been dubbed onto LP ML- 
4219 ($4.85). Not since Kreisler played his 
own pieces have we had such ingratiating 
performances of such old favorites as 
“Caprice Viennois,” “Liebesfreud,” ‘Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” etc. In the Paganini mu- 
sic, Francescatti makes true music of a 
group of technically dazzling works that 
most violinists play for virtuoso show. The 
LP is a firstrate job. In connection with 
long-playing versions of music like this 
we read that some listeners hear alien 
“harmonics” on high fidelity equipment. 
The fault, according to our technical ad- 
visors, lies in part in the baffling of some 
of the modern extended-range speakers, 
which are too often than not ill-served by 
small baffle enclosures. With our infinite 
baffle, comprising 14 cubic feet, we have 
not been disturbed by alien tones or 
sounds in violin and piano or any other, 
for that matter, type of recording in LP 


discs. Other ears besides our own have 
also failed to find such things in their 
reproduction. 





In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Carols for Christmas; The Starlighters 
Chorus; Capitol Album CC-9001, 3-10” 


discs. Christmas Music; Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Town Choir, Rev. Francis 
P. Schmitt, Director; Capitol Album 


CC-9006, 3-10” discs. Carols At Christ- 
mas: The Sportsmen Quartet; Capitol 
CC-9005, 3-10” discs. Christmas On the 
Range: Jimmy Wakely and Male Quar- 
tet; Capitol CC-9004, 3-10” discs. The 
Organ Plays At Christmas: Buddy Cole 
at the Organ, with Chimes; Capitol CC- 
9902. Songs of Christmas: Jo Stafford, 


Gordon MacRae, and Choir under the 
direction of Paul Weston; Capitol 79- 
90092. Gesu Bambino (Yon) and I 


Wonder As I Wander (Niles): Jo Staf- 
ford with (a) Choir and (b) Orchestra, 
both directed by Paul Weston; Capitol 
57-90037. Adeste Fidelis and Merry 
Christmas Waltz Gordon MacRae with 
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(a) Choir and (b) Orchestra, both di- 

rected by Paul Weston; Capitol W- 
90034. O Little Town of Bethlehem, Joy 
To the World, and Cantique de Noél 
Adam); Clark Dennis, with Orchestra 
conducted by Buddy Cole; Capitol 57- 
90038. 


HRISTMAS without music is unthink- 

able and the good old carols are as much 
a part of the holiday as Santa Claus, the 
Christmas tree, the greeting cards, the 
gifts, and the merry family reunions at 
the dinner table. The record companies 
always come through with a generous re- 
lease of timely music at this time of the 
year. There is enough variety in this list 
to suit everyone. Of course, there are 
many duplications because everybody wants 
to sing “Silent Night,” “Come All Ye 
Faithful,” etc. There are performances by 
artists and groups usually heard in less 
rewarding and more ephemeral present- 
day music. The Sportsmen and The Star- 
lighters, for instance. Here they have not 
changed their styles but instead adapted 
it to the spirit of the carols. The results 
are praise-worthy. 


The Western album is less interesting 
because the mixture of Western style sing- 
ing and playing with carols does not quite 
jell. Besides, Jimmy Wakely makes the 
serious error of over-sentimentalizing by 
introducing narratives between stanzas, 
recited by a child — Anne Whitfield. The 
Buddy Cole album, however, is surpris- 
ingly restrained. He has adopted a modest, 
but fervent style of organ playing which 
makes his contributions quite moving. Ideal 
for a late hour, quiet concert on Christ- 
mas Eve. The Boys Town Choir Album 
is of high order, artistically. The ethereal 
quality of massed boys’ voices, practically 
unaccompanied because the piano is used 
most sparingly, give the carols an angelic 
quality. The performances have one seri- 
ous fault: the words are virtually unintel- 
ligible. 

Of the various 
Christmas” 


singles, the “Songs of 
is probably most immediately 
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appealing because each song and carol is 
sung with sincerity. Only the final “Silent 
Night” as a duet fails to come off. Th: 
moving “Gesu Bambino” of Pietro Yon, 
late organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in New York, is very well by Jo Stafford. 
This record may never attain great pop- 
ularity with her followers but it will cer- 
tainly remain one of Jo’s best efforts. Gor- 
don MacRae’s “Adeste Fidelis” is sung in 
a manly manner. Only one chorus is 
done in Latin; the rest is in English. The 
Clark Dennis is probably the least inter- 
esting probably because the timbre of his 
voice doesn’t seem to blend with the songs. 


Under the Christmas Tree: Jan Garber 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by Bob Gra- 
beau and Ernie Mathias. Capitol Album 
CC-9003; 3-10” discs. The Merry Christ- 
mas Polka and Here Comes Santa Claus: 
Benny Strong and His Orchestra; Cap- 
itol 57-90039. The Merry Christmas 
Polka and Your Kiss: Freddy Martin 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by Mary 
Griffin and The Martin Men; Victor 20- 
2376. The Merry Christmas Polka and 
The Star of Bethlehem: Dinah Shore, 
with (a) Jud Conlon’s Rhythaires and 
Orchestra and (b) Choir and Organ, 
both sides under the direction of Harry 
Zimmerman; Columbia 38603. Our 
Christmas Waltz and Follow the Swal- 
low To Hide-A-Way Hollow: Larry 
Green and His Orchestra. Vocals by 
Roy Dorey; Victor 203578. Here Comes 
Santa Claus and I Want To Wish You 
A Merry Christmas: Swing and Sway 
with Sammy Kaye. Vocals by Don Cor- 
nell, Laura Leslie, The Kaydets, and 
The Kaye Choir; Victor 20-3575. Here 
Comes Santa Claus and OI!’ Saint Nich- 
olas: Doris Day with Male Quartet and 
Rhythm Accompaniment; Columbia 38- 
584. If It Doesn’t Snow On Christmas 
and Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindee:; 
Gene Autry and The Pinafores, with 
Orchestra; Columbia 38610. My Two 
Front Teeth and Happy New Year: 
Spike Jones and His City Slickers; Vic- 
tor 20-3177. My Two Front Teeth and 
The Christmas Song: (a) Nat “King” 
Cole and His Trio, with the Starlight 
ers, and (b) The King Cole Trio, with 
String Choir; Capitol 57-90036. The 
Jolly Old Man In the Bright Red Suit 
and Auld Lang Syne: Vaughn Monroe 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by V. M., 
The Moon Maids, and Chorus; Victor 
20-3574. 


A The secular Christmas hong has b ecame 
just as important to the Yuletide season 
in the minds of the general public as the 
ancient and familiar carols. No doubt the 
song “White Christmas” started it all for 
each year sees a new crop of songs bidding 
for popular favor. Some good ones have 
been produced, such as “Winter Wonder- 
land,” “The Christmas Song,” “Santa 
Claus Is Coming To Town,” and “Here 
Comes Santa Claus’ — now as perennial 
as the carols. 


One of this year’s contestants, “The 
Merry Christmas Polka,” has zip and | 
bounce. But “The Jolly Old Man” will 


surely give it a run for the money. This 
is a sleeper, written by Sunny Skylar, 
which should go places this year, and if 
it does, it will be because of this surpris- 
ingly good performance by Vaugh Mon- 
roe. For once, his presentation does not 
moon and his voice really sounds alive 
rather than sepulchral. Of the polkas, 
Dinah Shore’s sounds best and _ besides, 
her flip-over is more interesting. 


Gene Autry’s “Here Come Santa Claus” 
receives several good performances, in- 
cluding one in the album by Jan Garber 
but none is as good as Gene’s own and it 
is surprising that Columbia did not relist 
it this year. Instead, it presents another 
number, not written by Autry, with an 
imagination-tickling set ef lyrics which 
will surely go big with the youngsters. 
His reverse is a musical setting of a story 
done much more effectively as a narrative 
by Paul Wing on Victor. 


Victor has reissued its phenomenally 
successful Spike Jones of last Christmas. 
The coupling and the record number is the 
same but the matrix numbers on both 
sides differ from last year’s release. Both 
are evidently different “takes” 


the same recording session, though as 



















































This | 


made at | 


performances there appears to be no dif- | 


year’s “Two Front 
been made at 4 


ference. Only, this 
Teeth” seems to have 
lower tone level. 

Capitol is evidently trying to capitalize 
on the success of “Two Front Teeth” by 
issuing a version of its own but King 
Cole doesn’t quite catch the zany spirit 
of the thing. The flip-over, here, is a reis- 
sue of K.C.T.’s own success of last year. 
Here, too, the matrix numbers indicate 4 
different “take.” 

The Garber album is neatly done, in his 
usual style, and in some ways it is like 4 
review of former years’ successes: “Wintef 
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Wonderland,” “Santa Claus Is Coming To 
Town,” “Here Comes Santa Claus,” and 
others. 

The recordings, almost without excep- 
tion, are first rate, with the Victors just 
a notch ahead of the others. 


’ 


Deutsch 
P- 


Romantic Gypsy Aijrs; 
and His Orchestra. Victor 
251, 3-10” discs. 

Deutsch, one of today’s leading exponent 
of Gypsy music, has a style that’s ex- 
citing though his orchestrations sometimes 
are strifle too polished. From the sub- 
titles, most of the numbers are Hungarian 
Gypsy, but one — “Kalitka” — is obvious- 
ly Russian. Included also is a rare Lehar 
number, “Song and Csardas.” Recording 
is excellent. 


South Pacific; 


Emery 


Album 


Sandra Deel, Dickinson 
Eastham, Thelma Carpenter, Jimmy 
Carroll, The Guild Choristers, and Al 
Goodman and Mis Orchestra. Victor Al- 
bum BN-3 4-10” discs. 


Miss Liberty; Wynn Murray, Martha 
Wright, Bob Wright, Sandra Deel, 
Jimmy Carroll The Guild Choristers, 
and Al Goodman and His Orchestra. 
Victor Album BBN-4, 4-10” discs. 
Neither of these sets presents the com- 

plete score nor stars like Pinza and Mary 
Martin. Notwithstanding, they’re excellent 
condensations, and in some respects bet- 
ter sung. Both are done with splendid 
verve and appreciation for the spirit of the 
scores. Too, these sets are issued in Vic- 
tors new Bluebird Series, non-breakable 
and modest in price. The recordings are 
excellent. 


The Merry Widow (Abridged) (Franz 
Lehar); Risé ,Stevens, mezzo-soprano 
Dennis Morgan, tenor, with Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Max Rudolf. Dr. 
Charles Hirt, Chorusmaster. Columbia 
MM-849, 4-10” discs. 

This is in English and in the familiar 
radio-operetta style. It has none of the 
Viennese lilt and charm — two important 
ingredients for Viennese operetta. It is 
sung with no particular distinction: a 
trifle too operatically by Risé Stevens and 
a little too naively by Dennis Morgan. 
Recent London records of Franz Lehar 
make the inadequacies of the present set 
too painfully evident. The recording is 
very good. 


And the Band Sings Too; Tommy Dorsey 
and His Orchestra, featuring Jack Leon- 
ard and Frank Sinatra. Victor Album 
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P-247, 3-10” discs. Summertime and Dry 
Bones; Tommy Dorsey and His Orches- 
tra, Victor 20-3523. Twilight and The 
‘Knock Song; Tommy Dorsey and His 
Orchestra. Vocals by Sonny Calello and 
Jack Duffy. Victor 20-3544. 


There is compilation of reissues from 
one of Dorsey’s best periods in his vari- 
egated career. This was the time when 
his style was simpler, more direct; when 
his soloists had a freer hand to improvise; 
when he, himself, played more trombone; 
but, more particularly, when the vocalist 
took a chorus and the whole band joined 
in with clipped, rhythmic, choral support. 
The result was, and still is, effective. 

Two selections “Summertime” and “Dry 
Bones,” are of another period when 
Dorsey was more interested in jazz, as 
jazz, and when he gave instrumental solo- 


ists more rein. These two excellent aill- 
orchestral numbers have some swell sax 
by Boomie Richman and equally good 
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trombone by Tommy on the “Dry Bones” 
side, and first rate ensemble work on the 
Gershwin side. 


The remaining disc is by the modern 
T. D. Orchestra: slick, assured, but musi- 
cally much less interesting. “Twilight” is 
based on a theme fromm the Polovetsian 
Dances from Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 


Evelyn and Her Magic Violin; Evelyn, with 
Orchestra under the Directioin of Phil 
Spitalny. Columbia C-114 4-10” discs. 


Juicy violin solos, against lush orches- 
tral backgrounds, in the manner made fa- 
miliar on radio programs of “just music,” 
“slumber music,” or late-hour poetry read- 
ings. This is good background music for 
conversation. 


purportedly Evelyn’s 
said! 


The program is 
favorite numbers ‘Nuff 


The Waltzes of Johann Strauss; Marek 
Weber and His Orchestra. Columbia 
Album C-188, 4-10” discs. 


Abbreviated versions of eight favorite 
and familiar waltzes, played with élan, 
proper appreciation for their Viennese 
origin, and, what probably is most im- 
portant — as dance rather than concert 
pieces. Marek Weber is an old hand at 
this and Columbia has supported him with 
some first-rate recording. 


Negro Spirituals; Helen Traubel, soprano 
with Coenraad Bos at piano. Columbia 
MM-851, 3-10” discs. 

Vocally excellent but musically question- 
able. The concert atmosphere does not fit 
music of this kind. It inhibits it, however 
eager and willing the singer may be. 


It Only Happens Once and No Moon At 
All; The King Cole Trio, Capitol 15358. 
Land of Love; Nat “King” Cole and 
The Trio,, with Orchestra conducted by 
Pete Rugolo. Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby; 
Nat “King” Cole and The Trio, Capitol 
57705. Who Do You Know In Heaven 
and The Trouble With Me Is You. 
Capitol 57-680: Nat “King” Cole and 
The Trio, with Vocal Group. Lush Life 
King Cole and His Trio, with Orches- 
tra conducted by Pete Rugolo. Lillian; 
King Cole and His Trio, with Vocal 
Group, Capitol 57-606. 


The Trio has varied lately in make-up. 
Here, it consists mostly of Irving Ashby, 
guitar, Joe Comfort, bass, Jack Coatanzo, 
bongo, and King Cole on piano and vocals. 
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The style throughout is pretty much as it 
has been in most of the KCT releases. But 
the numbers with orchestra take on a new 
character and may be the pattern for fu- 
ture releases. “Lush Life” by Billy Stray- 
horn, Ellington’s ace arranger, is especially 
good. 


That Lucky Old Sun and Make Believe, 
Victor 20-3531. Blue For A Boy—Pink 
For A Girl and Vieni Su, Victor 20- 
3549. Vaughn Monroe and His Or. 
chestra, with vocals by V. M., The Moon 
Men and The Moon Maids. 


The usual by V.M. in style, orchestra- 





tion, and treatment. Only “That Lucky} 
Old Sun” — which has gained extraordi-| 
nary, and completely inexplicable, national] 
popularity—is a shade better and threatens} 
to become a hit. Recording, good, and/ 
surfaces are a pleasure. 


Simple Melody and At the Café Rendez- 
vous; Jean Sablon, with the Ellis Larkin 
Trio and Vocal Quartet, Victor 20-3537. 
Give Me Your Hand and I Wish I Had 
A Record; Perry Como, with Mitchell 
Ayres and His Orchestra, Victor 20-3521. 
Every Man Should Marry and If I Ever 
Love Again; Frank Sinatra with (a) 
Orchestra under Directiion of Morris 
Stoloff and (b) with the Double Daters| 
and Orchestra under Direction of Hugo 
Winterhalter, Columbia 38572. Nothing 
Less Than Beautiful and Me and My 
Bundle (from “Miss Liberty”); Buddy 
Clark, with Orchestra under Direction 
of Hugo Winterhalter, Columbia 38548 
Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor (from 
“Miss Liberty”) and Thursday Would 
Have Been A Year; Tony Martin, with 
Chorus, and Orechestra conducted by 
Hal Borne, Victor 20-3535. The Girl 
From Jones Beach and The Shade Went 
Up; Johny Bradford, with Orchestra 
conducted by Henri René, Victor 20-3512 
The Wedding of Lilli Marlene and 
Twenty-four Hours of Sunshine, Capitol 
57-711. A Kiss In the Dark and Body 
and Soul, Capitol 57-704: Gordon Mac 
Rae with The Startlighters and Paul 
Weston and His Orchestra. 


An impressive collection by todays best} 
male song stylists. We won’t say croot} 
ers. Only Bing is missing. This is a good] 
opportunity to make comparisons afd 
thereby stick your neck out. Jean Sablon} 
and Frank Sinatra come to the top of the} 
heap immediately on first hearing. Theit| 
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voices and styles have more polish. The 
Buddy Clark and Tony Martin come next, 
but the quality of the music is in their 
favor. This may be Buddy’s last. His 
recent tragic death removed a good singer 
from -the lists. The remaining singers 
hold their own. 


Soft Lips and Give Me Some Sugar, Sugar 
Baby; The Three Suns, with Rosalie 
Allen and Elton Britt. Victor 20-3536. 
Two expert country music singers join 

The Three Suns for an interesting depar- 

ture from their usual style and music. The 

result is good fun. It should be done again. 


Take Love Easy and I Could Get A Man; 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Dolores Parker. Columbia 
38519. Prelude To A Kiss and I Can’t 


Escape From You; Benny Carter and 
His Orchestra. Capitol 40048. 


Two good Ellington originals, in which 
he returns somewhat to a former down- 
to-earth style. This is more like the El- 
ington we knew and loved. Both numbers 
superbly played, excellently recorded. 

The Benny Carter is bracketed with the 
Ellington because “Prelude” is an Elling- 
ton composition which Carter tries very 
hard to play as Ellington himself would. 
It doesn’t quite come off, in spite of some 
fine sax work and ensemble playing. The 
number begs for Johnny Hodges. The 
reverse is a composition by Richard A. 
Whiting, Margaret Whiting’s father. It is 
a good lyric number, played by the or- 
chestra alone. Recording is only fair in 
both numbes. 


Whirlwind 2: Dime A Dozen; Margaret 
Whiting, with Frank DeVol and His 
Orchestra, Capitol 57-709. Whirlwind 
and When the Silver Colorado Turns 
To Gold; Gene Autry, with The Pina- 
fores and the Cass County Boys. Col- 
umbia 20624. 


“Whirlwind” is a new Stan Jones num- 
ber which promises well. It may never 
equal his “Riders In the Sky” in popular- 
ity but the music and lyrics are tantaliz- 
ingly different. Of these two versions, 
Autry’s comes nearer to the correct style 
but Whiting’s is sung with more polish. 
Flipovers, in both cases, are less interest- 
ing but typical of both artists. Recordings, 
very good. 


The Man With the Weird Beard and Heap 
Big Smoke; Columbia 38537. Take ’Em 
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To the Door and Waiting At the Church; 
Columbia 38322. Arthur Godfrey (the 
first with The Too Fat Trio) and Or- 
chestra under direction of Archie Bleyer. 
Some good Godfrey zany-isms, as only 
he can “sing” them. 


Starlight Seranades: Glenn Miller and His 
Orchestra; Victor Album P-255, 3-10” 
discs. 


The touch of the master is evident from 
the first notes, though most of the num- 
bers included here are musically inferior 
to the ones which made Glenn Miller just- 
ly famous as an arranger and musician. 
These are all reissues. The vocalist is 
Ray Eberle throughout. The recordings, 
as such, do not show any signs of age. 


Johnston Polka and Castle of My Dreams; 
Tex Williams and His Western Cara- 
van. Capital 57-40159. 


@ This Tex’s voice and style is much 
more alive and varied. 
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This Vexed Question 
Of Interpretation 


——/(Continued from page 68) 


on that occasion — that the “Egmont 
Overture” interpreted itself. 

But was that his meaning? I rather think 
that Marshall-Hall’s dismissive remark 
was prompted by his savage dislike of all 
conversational gush, and that, if he had 
been pressed to explain his assertion, he 
would have replied, not that the greatness 
of the “Egmont” made the work self-ex- 
planatory (which, applied to individual or- 
chestral players, is nonsense), but that it 
was so familiar to every properly qualified 
performer that his memory needed no re- 
freshing from the conductor’s desk when 
he came to take his part in playing it; 
and, all the more so, if the orchestra to 
which he belonged always played under 
the same conductor. 

Familiar to English musicians is the 
authentic case of Hans Richter conducting 
the “Tannhaeuser Overture” in Birming- 
ham. The audience, moved to wild en- 
thusiasm-» demanded an encore. It was 
granted; and, with that grim smile of his, 
and a shrug of his’ broad shoulders, 
Richter raised his baton, and the orchestra 
began to repeat the Overture. And then 
Richter laid down his baton, sat down in 
his chair, and let the orchestra complete 
the Overture undirected. You can imagine 
what false conclusions a busy-minded man 
of letters, with a liking for music. but no 


practical executive experience of it, might 
draw from that. 
I am convinced that G. W. L. Marshall- 


Hall (who died in 1915 in the prime of 
life) was one of the greater conductors 
of the present century, a true master of 
his craft, and certainly a head and should- 
ers above any other English conductor of 
his own time. He never conducted or- 
chestras outside Australia; and for that 
reason (and also because of his total indif- 
ference to popular applause) his fame was 
not spread far and wide. Once, when he 
had just returned to Australia from a long 
visit to Europe, I asked him what he 
thought of Nikisch as a conductor; for 
Nikisch had a towering reputation, and I 
was not sure that it was fully justified. 
Marshall-Hall replied that Nikisch was un- 
doubtedly a conductor of great merit, but 
could no more interpret Beethoven than 
fly to the moon. “I heard him do the ‘Sev- 
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enth Symphony’ in Berlin,” said Marshall- 
Hall, “and he never saw his way into it 
at all.” Ata later date he passed the same 
verdict on Mengelberg in the same work. 
But he spoke of Weingartner as having a 
true understanding of Beethoven. 

(To be Continued) 





Recent Importations 


— - - (Continued from page 73) 


on one side and Messiaen’s “L’Ascension” 
on the other, all for the bargain price of 


$4.85. 


There is an old saw, and often a very 
true one that composers are wretched con- 
ductors, especially of their own pieces. 
When L’Orchestre de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, conducted by the incandescent 
Charles Munch, performed Honegger’s 
“Symphonic Liturgique” at Carnegie Hall 
last fall, it impressed one as being a work 
of major importance. The French Decca 
recording, conducted by the composer 
(GAB 15004/7), is quite disappointing, 
for the integrating force of Munch is not 
even approximated. Serious students of 
modern music will do well to study this 
score, however. Much of it is harsh and 
unrewarding to the casual listener; cer- 
tainly it is an anti-climax when played 
after Vaughan Williams’ latest symphony, 
yet there is a brute strength in Honegger’s 
musical personality that commands atten- 
tion. His work is never dull. A nice touch 
is the use of Honegger’s voice to announce 
each section of the symphony. 

Fans of the oboist Leon Goossens will 
be pleased to hear that he has recorded a 
“Concerto in One Movement’ written 
especially for him by his brother, Eugene 
Goossens. Couched in an impressionistic 
idiom, more a rhapsody than a concerto in 
form, it is quite frankly a display piece. 
intended to show off the capabilities of the 


performer. Leon, as one might expect, 
performs impeccably, ably assisted by 
Walter Sussking and the Philharmonia 


Orchestra (Eng. Col. DCX-84/5). 


Good organ records are hard to find. 
I recommend Fernando Germani’s per- 
formance of Bach’s “C minor Passacaglia 
and Fugue” (HMV C-3866/7) as a fine 
performance and an outstanding job of 
engineering. It was made in Westminster 
Cathedral, where the reverberation period 
is ideal for creating an illusion of spaci- 
ous grandeur. —A, Wik 
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Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 


MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 


HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 


LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 


N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 


HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 


Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 


Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 


Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 


San Francisco, California 
CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 


Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 


25 Flatbush Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 
Portland, Oregon 
THE RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 

10th and Walnut Streets 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 

Charleston, W. Va. 

GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 

17 Capitol Street 

Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 


LPB-82 

“CHRISTMAS CHIMES” 

O Come All Ye Faithful * O Little Town of Bethlehem ¢ Silent Night, 
Holy Night « While Shepherds Watched « Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing * God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen « It Came Upon A Midnight Clear 


¢ The First Nowell ¢ Joy To The World « From Every Spire On 
Christmas Eve. 


JIMMY BLADES, Chimes—CHARLES SMART, Organ 


LPS-75 
“GERMAN CHRISTMAS SONGS” 


O Du Fréhliche, O Du Selige « Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht ¢ O Tan- 
nenbaum ¢ Siisser Die Glocken Nie Klingen « Ihr Kinderlein Kommet ¢ 
Christnacht « Bitten (Beethoven, Op. 48, No. 1) Sebastian Peschko, 
Organ « Die Ehre Gottes (Beethoven, Op. 48, No. 4) Sebastian 
Peschko, Organ. 


WILHELM STRIENZ, Bass Baritone 

With Orchestral Accompaniment and Jean Bastian, Organ 
LPS-56 

“CHARLES DICKENS A Christmas Carol” 
(Scrooge) 


Scrooge: ‘’Before The Dream” @ “‘The Dream” « “After The Dream” * 
The Pickwick Papers: ‘Wilkins Micawber” « ‘Tony Weller’ « David 
Copperfield: ‘‘Dan‘l Peggotty”’. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS, Narrator 


LPS-121 
ITALIAN SONGS Sung By Guiseppe Vaidengo 
(Baritone) 

Occhi Di Fata (Denza) © Mattinata (Leoncavallo) « Mia Sposa La Mia 
Bandiera (Rotoli) « Canta II Grillo (Billi) « Se (Denza) ¢ Visione Vene- 
ziana (Brogi, Orvelto) « Rondine Al Nido (De Crescenzo). 

GUISEPPE VALDENGO 

with the New Promenade Orchestra Conducted by Alberto Erede 


LPS-116 
SONGS OF TOSTI By Guiseppe Valdengo 
(Baritone) 


La Mia Canzone « La Serenata @ Apri!i « [deale ‘A Vucchella « T’Amo 
Ancora ¢« L’Ultima Canzone. 


GUISEPPE VALDENGO 

with the New Promenade Orchestra Conducted by Alberto Erede 
LPS-124 

SYMPHONY No. 103 E FLAT MAJOR 

(Drum Roll) Haydn 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Sc'!ti 








